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At the Close of Rs 
THIS CRITICAL YEAR 


1946 


We again express our 
sincere thanks and grati- 
tude to our many School 
Friends for their Good 
Will and Cordial Rela- 
tions in the past, and 
wish for all Tennessee 
Teachers and Officers 





A Happy Christmas Season 
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7. Well, who doesn’t? But back in the 
days before railroads, your letters would 
have been few and far between. Suppose 
someone 500 miles away wanted to send 
you a four-page letter—it would have cost 
the sender a dollar, and it would have 
taken more than a week to get to you. Your 
letter might have traveled by— 


i. o- a “‘postrider,”” who car- 
ried the mail on horseback, or 
by a stage-coach, struggling 
over muddy roads. But in 1830, 
exciting news spread up and 
down the nation— 





S. —the first railroad train had run in America! Be- 
fore long, mail was carried on railroad cars—service was 
speeded up—costs were cut—and by 1851 it cost only 
three cents to mail a half-ounce letter! 


“The Nation's Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


















4. Today, the Railway Mail Service 
extends to over 42,000 railroad stations in 
the United States. Even when a train 
rushes past a station without stopping, a 
metal arm reaches out and sweeps in a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. 
And once inside the mail car— 


5. —the letters are swiftly 
sorted for quick delivery. 
And because letters are 
carried so cheaply by 
train, the Post Office 
Department has surplus 
earnings on first class 
mail to help provide 
other valuable postal ser- 
vices. More than 90% 
of all U.S. mail travels 
by rail— another example of how railroads serve the public. 








TRANSPORTATION — A POLICY FOR 
we THE FUTURE—Write for your copy of this 
informative booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
955 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 
Address 
City State 


ZONE NO. 
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at Memphis 
OUR IDEAL: 


To Offer the Best in Liberal 
Arts Education 


w 


Address the Registrar 
SOUTHWESTERN at MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 








CHURCH RELATED COLLEGES 


OF TENNESSEE 
Ofer 
Inspiration with Education 





































MARTIN (age 


Established 1870 


A Coeducational Junior College 
with Permanent Endowment and 
Rich Tradition. 
Offers 
The First Two Years of College 
Work leading to the usual degrees 
in Arts, Sciences, and the Profes- 
sions. 


Terminal Courses in General Educa- 
tion, Business, Religion, Art, Piano, 
Violin, Voice, and Speech. 

Special attention is given to the in- 

dividual needs of students. 


* 


For Further Information Write 
E. H. ELAM, President 
Pulaski, Tennessee 
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Lipscomb Is 


Now OWering 
Senior College 
Werk 


On September 28, 1946, the fifty-sixth 
session of David Lipscomb College began, 
at which time students enrolled for the 
third year of college work at David Lipscomb 
College for the first time in its history. In 
September, 1947, the fourth year will be 
added. 

The Bachelor of Arts Degree (B.A.) will 
be awarded to students majoring in lan- 
guages, social science, the arts, and music; 
the degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.) to 











(ARSON NEWMAN 
College 


COEDUCATIONAL 

DEGREES: Bachelor of Arts, Bach- 
* elor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science in Commerce 
FINE ARTS: Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Dramatics, Public 

Speaking 

Spring Semester Opens 
January 7, 1947 

The Department of Commerce, and 
Business Administration has been en- 

larged and strengthened. 


JAMES T. WARREN, President 
Jefferson City, Tennessee 














d majoring in other fields. Courses 
will be offered in the following fields of 
study: 

Art Languages 

Bible Mathematics 
Business Administration Music 

Commerce Physical Education 
Education Physical Science 
English Psychology 
Health Social Science 
Home Economics Speech 


Students preparing for special fields such 
as medicine, engineering and the like can 
do their preparatory work at Lipscomb. 
Credits earned at David Lipscomb College 
are accepted by other institutions of higher 
learning. 

Lipscomb has been approved by the 
Federal Government to give educational 
training for veterans. A new freshman class 
will be organized at Lipscomb with the 
beginning of the winter quarter, January 1, 
1947. Write for a Lipscomb catalogue and 
pictorial bulletin. For further information 
write Athens Clay Pullias, President, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
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MAKE THE BIBLE 
Vital 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 


Srarritt 
College 


Will include in the Summer ye 

schedule special courses helpful for 

all teachers concerned with the char- 

acter education program of public 

schools. 

Detailed information may be secured 
by writing 


Srarritt College 
Hugh C. Stuntz, President 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 

















BETHEL COLLEGE 


Established 1842 
A Coeducational, Senior College 


OFFERS 


Courses: Liberal Arts, Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Commerce, 
Music, and Christian Education. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 


Winter Quarter Opens 
December 31, 1946 


Returned Service Men Welcomed 


ROY N. BAKER, President 


McKenzie, Tennessee 























Assignment 


/review Your tnsuhance 
fogtam---and remember the 


cost of disability is VP! 


Yes, if disability strikes today, you’ll need more “emergency 
income” for two reasons: (1) like nearly all other living 
costs, the special and unexpected expenses that always 





accompany injuries and illness have risen sharply, and (2) 
you’re earning more and so will lose just that much more 
income while you’re hurt or sick. 


Provident income protection plans, specifically designed to 
meet the needs of the teaching profession, paid thousands 
and thousands of dollars in benefits to Tennessee teachers 
during 1945. A trained Provident representative is always 
available to assist in surveying your program—at no obliga- 
tion, of course. 





Available Through Your Association 





ACCIDENT BENEFITS—SICKNESS BENEFITS 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 











Benefits are paid on disabilities occurring during vacation periods as 
well as throughout the school year. 


PROVIDENT LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 








The University of Tennessee 
Film Library Expanded 
and Decentralized 


A series of nine Audio-Visual 
Educational Conferences has been 
conducted cooperatively by the 
Division of University Extension, 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, the several state col- 
leges, and certain city school 
systems as a part of a program of 
stimulation, expansion, and decen- 
tralization. 

The conferences include demon- 
strations of film use, panel discus- 
sions on Tennessee problems of 
film use, the functions of audio- 
visual aids in learning, and other 
phases of the film problem appro- 
priate to stimulation and proper 
use of films in the state. 

According to officials conduct- 
ing the conferences, the groups 
have at each place passed resolu- 
tions laying down certain princi- 
ples which they think are neces- 
sary for adequate and suitable 
film use in this state, namely: (1) 
The appointment in the office of 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion of a supervisor of audio- 
visual education. (2) The estab- 
lishment of adequate college 
courses in this field. (3) Provision 
of workshops throughout the 
state, and especially in the sum- 
mer schools, having to do with 
proper film use. 

The Film Library of the Divi- 
sion is decentralized this year into 
the main library at the University 
proper; a branch library, dupli- 
cating the central library, at the 
Nashville University center, in 
Middle Tennessee; and another 
branch library at the Junior Col- 
lege of the University at Martin, 
in West Tennessee. The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee has in mind a 
gradual decentralization process, 
as film demand and facilities are 
increased over the years. Since 
the University has eight centers, 
three in West Tennessee, three in 
Middle Tennessee, and two in 
East Tennessee, it will in this 
fashion be possible to give ade- 
quate, approximately immediate 
coverage for the schools, churches, 
and other interested outlets 
throughout the entire state. 
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High school textbooks 
that are exciting, alive 


BIOLOGY 
AND 
HUMAN 
AFFAIRS 


A book to enlighten and enrich all 
those who use it. The presentations 
are direct and clear, the approach in 
terms of human values. The author 
has an unsurpassed gift for putting 
the subject matter of science into sim- 
ple and lucid form. Copiously illus- 
trated. 





CHEMISTRY 
AND 
HUMAN 
AFFAIRS 


A new general high school course. 
Up to date not only in the principles 
presented but in its treatment of con- 
temporary products and processes. 
While the presentations have life and 
interest, they are scientifically rigor- 
ous. Over 500 illustrations. 





WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 
Represented by 
CECIL JAMES, Greenfield 





















NOW FROM 
ASA PETERSON 


P. A. SYSTEMS 


” DeVRY 


‘ 30 Watt 
"aaa Amplifier and 


7 Microphon 


Ceiling 
Speaker 


Turntable 


Outdoor 
Speaker 








Mixer 
Unit 





Now you can buy Public Address Equipment by 
DeVRY! Radial Cone Ceiling Speakers for gym- 
nasium, assembly halls, auditoriums . . . “HY- 
PEX” weatherproofoutdoor speaker—especially 
recommended for stadium and for belfry use... 
Mixer Unit with 4 inputs, each with separate 
volume control, to accommodate either micro- 
phones and turntable or both. .. Rugged, high 
impedance microphones that deliver “top” per- 
formance indoors or out. 


BUY the 3-PURPOSE DeVRY 
with P. A. SYSTEM INCLUDED 


Model RS-ND30 16mm. projector in 
two matched cases, enables youtouse 4 
sed and speaker 









as basis for P. A. System. 


met , NOW! — 
Qoupo" For These "a 
FREE Catalogs 


ASA PETERSON 
James Robertson Hotel 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Send me without obligation: 
OC Equipment Catalog [) Film Catalog 


Name 





Address 











SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 





























The Teacher 


her stand— 
Many million sweet 
young faces— 
Each feeling a yearn for a clever- 
ly turn 
Of the sculptor’s most beautiful 
graces. 


dimpled 


We’re hoping she can, while the 
yearning is span, 
Chisel features of manliness, 
simple, 
With visions of love, 
wealth from above, 


bringing 


dimples. 


Earth’s fairest seeds 
Into hearts unto truth most be- 
holden. 
What raptures, untold, fading eyes 
may behold, 


ding and golden! 


I’d give all to be such a sower as| 
she, 
Seeds of truth into honest hearts 
sowing, 
Where hunger doth fill for a] 
light in the thrill 
Of the learning and doing and 
growing. 


When due to recline to a posture, | 
supine, 
As befitting her age and her 
calling, 
She’d use tongue or pen, if to see 
one again, 
Living seeds of Eternity sing. 


Who wouldn’t embark on the| 
search for a spark | 
That would light us to regions| 


supernal, 

A pebble to drop where the waves| 
never stop 
Till they roll into harbors, | 
eternal? | 


—Samuel D. Bilyeu. 


¥ t 


MEMORY TEST 


It was the usual rush and bustle of | 
washing and shaving in camp in the| 
early, still dark hours. Then one re-| 
cruit turned to his neighbor and re-! 
marked: “I say, Bill, have you got a| 
good memory for faces?” 
“Yes,” replied Bill, from behind his} 
towel. 

“Well, see if you can remember your 
own when you shave it. I’ve just 





broken your mirror.” 


Her chisel in hand as they facing | 


For replacing the sweet fading | 


She’s growing good deeds, sowing | 


When the harvest comes nod-| 











[Setiepasted and | 
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THE AMERICAN 
HEALTH SERIES 


By 





Wilson-Almack-Bracken-Baker- 
Abbott-Pryor 


| A Separate Book for Each Grade, 1-8 





| TIFE AND HEALTH 


By 


Wilson-Almack-Bracken 


New Textbook in Health Education for 
Secondary Schools 





| 
| No part of the curriculum of Ameri- 
|can schools today is of greater signifi- 
|cance than that dealing with health 
education. With increasing clearness, 
| teachers, school administrators and 
| supervisors, parents, and civic leaders 
|are recognizing the important contri- 
butions which schools make to the 
health of children and to the health of 
| communities. These contributions are 
made through modern programs of 
health education, such as are provided 
in the above offerings. 


Books of The American Health Series 
already have been accorded a distinc- 
tive and leading adoption record in 
city, town, and county school systems, 
and have been adopted in fifteen states 
having the state-adoption method. 





| This adoption acceptance shows the 
| vital present-day concern, the country 


over, in the major importance of health 
education instruction. 

The publishers welcome correspond- 
ence concerning your interest in the 
| above books for classroom use. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY 
730 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


DON C. KENNON 
Tennessee Representative 
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Editorial Comment... 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY BUSINESS 


The Tennessee Education Association is supposed 
to be a democratic organization, whose policies and 
actions represent the will of the teachers of Ten- 
nessee. The policies and actions of the organiza- 
tion for the coming year will be determined by the 
Representative Assembly, which will convene in 
Nashville on January 10-11, 1947. The following 
paragraphs outline the major items of business 
which will be considered by the Assembly. It is 
the duty of every teacher in Tennessee to study 
each of these items, to determine what policies and 
courses of action he would like to have followed 
on each of them, and to make his wishes in the 
matter known to his duly elected delegates to the 
Representative Assembly. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


At its meeting in January, 1946, the Representa- 
tive Assembly adopted the following legislative 
program: 

(a) A minimum cost-of-living salary adjustment 
of $300 per year for every teacher in Ten- 
nessee. 

(b) A nine-month term for every elementary 
school in the state. 

(c) Sick-leave pay for all teachers of Tennessee. 

In addition, the Assembly authorized the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

1. Teacher Retirement Committee 
Attendance Committee 
Health Committee 
Teacher Merit Committee 
Source of Revenue Committee 
Constitutional Committee 
. Higher Education Committee 

These committees have all met and submitted 
recommendations to the Administrative Council. 
However, since the recommendations of these vari- 
ous committees will be closely related to the recom- 
mendations of the State Department of Education 
Survey, the Council has postponed final action on 
the committee recommendations until the Survey 
report is completed. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The Representative Assembly must elect a presi- 
dent to serve for one year and three Administrative 
Council members, as follows: 

Second District, to succeed Leonard H. Brickey, 
of Knoxville, who was elected in 1945 to fill an un- 
expired term. 

Sixth District, to succeed W. A. Bass, of Nashville. 

Eighth District, to succeed Quinnie Armour, of 
Bolivar. 

If precedent is followed, the president this year 
will come from Middle Tennessee. 


IS Oe we be 
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ELECTION OF DELEGATES TO N. E. A. 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The T. E. A. allows $50.00 each year toward de- 
fraying the expense of one delegate to the N. E. A. 
Representative Assembly from each of the ten 
congressional districts in the state. Delegates to 
the July meeting of the N. E. A. Representative 
Assembly must be elected by our Representative 
Assembly. The place of the meeting has not yet 
been announced. 


NOMINATION OF MEMBER TO RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Retirement Law provides that each year the 
Representative Assembly shall nominate from one 
Grand Division of the state three public school 
teachers from whom the governor will choose one 
person as a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
State Retirement System. This year nominations 
are to be made to fill the vacancy from West Ten- 
nessee. O. H. Jones of Memphis is now filling this 


position. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Administrative Council at its meeting in 
October approved the Victory Action Goals of the 
N. E. A. This program is as follows: 


1. Active democratic local education associations 
in every community, affiliated with the state 
and national associations. 

2. A strong and effective state education associa- 
tion in every state. 

3. A larger and more aggressive national educa- 
tion association. 

4. Unified dues—local, state, and national—col- 
lected by the local. 

5. A membership enrollment of at least ninety per 
cent in local, state, and national professional 
organizations. 

6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local and 
state committees serving as advisory members 
of corresponding national committees. 

7. A professionally prepared and competent 
teacher in every classroom. 

8. A professionally prepared and competent prin- 
cipal at the head of every school. 

9. A professionally prepared and competent ad- 
ministrator at the head of each school system. 

10. A strong adequately staffed state department 
of education in each state. 

11. A professional salary for all members of the 
profession, adjusted to the increased cost of 
living. 

12. Professional security for teachers and adminis- 
trators guaranteed by effective tenure legisla- 
tion. 

13. Retirement income for old age and disability. 


7 





14. Cumulative sabbatical and sick leave. 

15. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution 
of the teaching load. 

16. Informed lay support of public education at 
local, state, and national levels. 

17. Units of school administration large enough to 
provide for efficient operation, with special 
attention to the needs of rural areas. 

18. Adequate educational opportunity for every 
child irrespective of race, creed, color, or resi- 
dence. 

19. The equalization and expansion of educational 
opportunity including needed state and na- 
tional financing. 

20. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community 
environment for every child. 

21. An effective United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 

The Council also approved a joint membership 
card for use in those counties and cities which have 
100 per cent membership in both the State and 
National Associations. 

Plans are being made for joint headquarters with 
North Carolina at the N. E. A. Representative As- 
sembly meeting next summer. An exhibit is being 
planned and souvenirs are being collected for dis- 
tribution. The Council approved these plans. 

It is recommended that the Representative As- 
sembly approve the above actions of the Adminis- 
trative Council. 


REPORT OF CODE OF ETHICS COMMISSION 


This is the fourth annual report of the Code of 
Ethics Commission to the Representative Assembly 
of the Tennessee Education Association. 

There have been no changes in the personnel of 
the Commission during the past year. The mem- 
bers of the Commission are: Miss Mary Hurt, 
Memphis; Mr. J. Will Foster, Athens; Miss Agnes 
Justice, Nashville; Mr. Conrad W. Bates, Chatta- 
nooga; and Mr. John A. Thackston, Knoxville. 

The Commission has not been able to meet to- 
gether during the past year, and its work has been 
carried on primarily by correspondence. 

The Code has been promoted throughout the state 
in several ways: 

1. Each member of the Commission has called it 
to the attention of groups of teachers and parent- 
teacher groups whenever an opportunity was pre- 
sented. 

2. The Code of Ethics was called to the attention 
of the Conferences of School Board Members that 
were held throughout the state this fall. 

3. Our Executive Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary have kept the Code before the teachers in a 
very active way. 

4. Of especial significance in the promotion of 
the Code is the fact that the Division of Certification 
of the State Department of Education has sent out 


8 


a copy of the Code with every certificate issued. This 
calls the Code to the attention of all new teachers. 

5. The Code of Ethics was printed on the outside 
front cover of the September issue of THE TENNEs- 


SEE TEACHER. This went to every teacher in the 
state and to every school board member. 

The Commission plans to present to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in January some facts as to 
what is being done with the Code by the teacher- 
training institutions of the state and by the locals 
throughout the state. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1948 om 
Proposed 
Budget Budget 
Estimated Income 1946-47 1947-48 
Membership Dues $35,000.00 $35,000.00 
Office Rental 1,440.00 
Interest 250.00 
TOTAL $35,250.00 $36,440.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
1. Salaries: 
Secretary-Treasurer $ 5,000.00 $ 5,000.00 
Assistant Secretary 4,500.00 4,500.00 
Publications Assistant 3,000.00 2,600.00 
Office Secretary 2,400.00 2,400.00 
Two Stenographers—(a) 1,800.00 1,920.00 
(b) 1,500.00 1,680.00 
Extra Help 150.00 
2. Operating Expenses: 
Rent : ...$ 1,800.00 $ 150.00 
Building Expense (janitor, insur- 
ance, fuel, etc.) 1,680.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 250.00 260.00 
Office Equipment and Depreciation 150.00 200.00 
Travel—Office Staff aa a 1,150.06 2,250.00 
Office Supplies and Postage 900.00 900.00 
Office Equipment and Printing 1,000.00 
Annual Convention +) cole 4,000.00 4,000.00 
President and Administrative 
Council 700.00 700.00 
Bond—Executive Secretary 25.00 25.00 
Association Dues 100.00 100.00 
Representative Assembly 150.00 150.00 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Public Relations 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax 200.00 200.00 
Incidentals . 125.00 125.00 
N. E. A. Delegates 500.00 500.00 
Payment on House Note 1,000.00 
TOTAL .. .$35,250.00 $36,440.00 


(This budget is adopted by the Administrative Council 
with the proviso that any funds coming to the Association 
from sources other than those designated above shall be 
placed in the public relations item and used for that pur- 
pose.) 





FRONT COVER 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER extends grateful 
acknowledgment to the Peabody Reflector and 
to its able editor, Dr. J. E. Windrow, for the 
use of the beautiful Christmas cut appearing 
on the front cover of this month’s issue. 
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SCHOOL CONDITIONS, 1946-47 


“What is the condition of Ten- 
nessee’s schools now, in the fall of 
1946?” 

This question time and again 
has slapped us in the face as we 
glibly quoted figures from past 
years to justify our three-point 
legislative program. To save our- 
selves further chagrin in the mat- 
ter, we sent to our school super- 
intendents early in October a 
questionnaire requesting informa- 
tion on actual school conditions 
during the first month or six 
weeks of the current school year. 
Replies have been received from 
fifty rural counties, and from a 
few city counties. Since the 
counties from which reports have 
been received are _ scattered 
throughout the state and repre- 
sent different degrees of wealth 
and population, it is believed that 
the conditions described by the 
superintendents are representa- 
tive of school conditions in the 
county schools of Tennessee. 


Enrollment 

In recent years, sociologists 
have been disturbed by our de- 
clining birth rate and correspond- 
ing decrease in school enrollments. 
They need worry no longer. Al- 
ready school enrollments in the 
fifty counties studied have re- 
sumed the upward trend, and last 
August witnessed the largest birth 
rate in Tennessee’s history! 


Number of Teachers 


While enrollment is increasing, 
the number of teachers is de- 
creasing. At the time of our 
study, there were fewer teachers 
employed than last year, and 
thirty-six positions were vacant 
because no teachers could be 
found to fill them. One superin- 
tendent of a small county reported 
seven vacancies at the time the 
questionnaire was filled in. Ten 
schools have been closed since 
last year because of the lack of 
teachers. One hundred courses 
have been dropped during the last 
five years because no teachers 
could be employed for them. Most 
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of these were shop, commercial 
and science courses, although 
some modern language courses 
were also dropped. 


Turnover Since Last Year 


Twenty-six per cent of the 
teachers in the fifty counties 
studied are new to their jobs this 
year. One county in which 103 
teachers are employed has forty- 
five who are new to their jobs. 

Resignations during the first 
month amounted to 3.8 per cent 
of the total number of teachers 
employed. In one county, there 
were nineteen resignations among 
190 teachers. Should this rate of 
resignations continue, that county 
would have almost a completely 
new crop of teachers by the end 
of the year. One superintendent 
reported that in one of his posi- 
tions he had had six different 
teachers in six weeks—and the 
position was vacant at the time of 
his report. 

Before the war, one in every 
five elementary school teachers in 
the state was aman. Now, one in 
every nine elementary teachers in 
the counties studied is a man. 

Of the hundreds of teachers who 
left their positions in these coun- 
ties to enter the service, only 140 
have returned to teaching. 


Qualifications of Teachers 

Seventy per cent of the ele- 
mentary teachers in the fifty 
counties studied have had two 
years or less of college training. 
Thirty per cent are high school 
graduates, but have less than one 
year of college training. Five per 
cent have not even graduated from 
high school. In one county of 135 
teachers, twenty had not gradu- 
ated from high school. 

Thirty-three per cent of the ele- 
mentary teachers in these counties 
are teaching on permits because 
they do not have the training re- 
quired to secure a_ professional 
teacher’s certificate. Thirteen per 
cent of the high school teachers 
are teaching on permits. Twenty- 
nine per cent of all teachers are 
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“permit” teachers. One county 
with sixty-six teachers had only 
twenty who possessed professional 
teaching certificates. 


Prospects for New Teachers 

Of all beginning teachers who 
were employed in the fifty coun- 
ties studied since the close of the 
last school year, only twenty per 
cent possessed professional teach- 
ing certificates. One county had 
twenty-one beginning teachers, 


‘all of whom were teaching on 


“permits.” 

Only seventy-two high school 
graduates of 1946 were reported 
to be enrolled in college this fall 
preparing to teach. Thirty super- 
intendents reported that they 
knew of no 1946 high school grad- 
uates in their counties who were 
in college preparing to teach. 

Max Hardison, Director of the 
Division of Certification in the 
State Department of Education, 
recently reported that of 19,717 
students in thirty-three Tennessee 
institutions of higher learning, 
only 441 graduates will seek ele- 
mentary teachers’ certificates next 
June. 


Cause of the Situation 

Approximately thirty-five per 
cent of the teachers who have left 
their teaching positions since last 
year have done so to get married 
or to resume housekeeping. Of 
the remainder, ninety per cent left 
their teaching positions for more 
pay elsewhere. Almost one-half 
this number left the teaching pro- 
fession entirely. 

Annual salaries for teachers in 
the fifty counties studied averaged 
$925 for elementary teachers and 
$1,325 for high school teachers. 
Despite the tremendous increase 
in the cost of living during the 
past year, only nine counties in 
the fifty studied have increased 
teachers’ salaries this year, and 
the average increase in these is 
only $11.90 per month. 

It is the duty of every teacher 
in Tennessee to make these facts 
known to the public. 
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The Hope of American Education” 





Schools must catch up with the 
world of today and guarantee 
children adequate preparation for 
complex life 





In its May 28, 1946, issue, Look 
published “The Failure of Ameri- 
can Education.” The weeks fol- 
lowing its publication brought 
hundreds of letters from students, 
parents, teachers, educators, and 
legislators. Eight out of ten 
agreed with us that American 
education had failed and was fail- 
ing in many ways. 

The letters which disagreed— 
sometimes violently — did so be- 
cause the writer thought: 

(1) We were unfair to the great 
state of Arkansas—or some other 
great state. 

(2) We were unfair to that great 
citadel of learning, Chicago Uni- 
versity—or some other university. 

(3) We had never seen their 
particular school and therefore 
how could we say it was a failure. 

(4) We were all wrong about 
teachers being underpaid—some 
of them were overpaid and tax 
rates were too high, anyway. 

All of these letters and most of 
those which agreed with us 
ignored the basic premise of 
Look’s article — that America’s 
schools are not preparing our 
children for the life they must live 
today and tomorrow. We are 
living in a world that was born 
when the Wright brothers took off 
from the sands at Kill Devil Hill. 
It came of age when the first 
atomic bomb was exploded among 
the sagebrush of New Mexico— 
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These six greatest weaknesses | 
| of American education were | 
listed in Look, May 28. 


| 1. Confused objectives | 
2. Outdated yardsticks 
3. Underpaid, misdirected 
teachers 
| 4. Inadequate equipment 
5. Inefficient techniques 
6. A snaillike pace | 


| 














and we are not prepared for life in 
that new world. The develop- 





*Courtesy Look Magazine. 


By HARLAN LOGAN 


ment of the airplane has brought 
our world together into one short 
span of time. In time, we are the 
next-day neighbors of all nations. 
The release of atomic energy has 
made it essential that we under- 
stand these neighbors and co- 
operate with them if any of us 
are to survive. 

Unfortunately most of our edu- 
cators are not helping us or our 
children to find a fixed point from 
which we can begin to chart a new 
course for our lives. Our educa- 
tors are experts at looking back— 
failures at looking ahead. Today 
they are either underestimating 
the significance of the atom and 
the air, or they are assuming that 
if what the physical scientists say 
is true, the problem posed is too 
great for them as individuals to 
make any useful contribution to it. 





Governor McCord Says:* 


Tennessee in this wealth that 
we possess must provide educa- 
tional advantages through our 
public school system that will 
equip our youth to meet the com- 
petitive forces of tomorrow in 
agriculture and industry. To do 
less than that would be to be 
untrue to our tradition and our 
heritage. So I favor increased 
pay to the teachers of Tennessee, 
a nine-month school term, and 
sick-leave benefits. Also, better 
equipment for our schools, both 
elementary and _ the higher 
brackets of education; and I 
favor an expansive program of 
developing the University of 
Tennessee and our other State 
Colleges. When agriculture with 
its great wealth and industry 
with its added wealth and our 
educational facilities are on a 
par, Tennessee will be true to 
the ideals of our forefathers, and 
it is my ambition to see that 
these things are brought to that 
high standard that we have a 
right to expect for them in our 
minds and hearts. 


*From radio address November 
4, 1946. 











Both points of view result in in- 
action. And the gap between our 
scientific frontiers and our edu- 
cational programs continues to 
widen. 

We must not allow this to 
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Educators must look forward, not 
backward, and help children build 
toward mental, emotional stability 





happen. We must find some way 
to close the gap, to increase under- 
standing and thus to build a de- 
gree of mental and emotional sta- 
bility. However great the pain of 
change and adjustment, we must 
endure it. Merely because you 
and I seem to make only a trifling 
contribution is no excuse for us 
to shirk the responsibility. The 
educational system will change 
only if we demand change. Even 
if our first steps seem unimpor- 
tant, it is our unavoidable obliga- 
tion to see that our educators and 
our educational processes bring 
cur children to a better under- 
standing of today’s world than 
they now have—or than we have 
ever had. 

Since, to be useful, this article 
must be specific, I have selected, 
from among dozens of goals that 
might be set up, these five as 
being most immediately impor- 
tant: 

(1) Increases in salary for 
teachers and educational adminis- 
trators at all levels. 

(2) A revision of our school and 
college curricula. 

(3) A revision of the system of 
tests, grades, and report cards now 
in use in most of our schools. 

(4) A modernization of books 
and other teaching materials now 
in use. 

(5) The establishment of a 
National Foundation for Research 
in Education. 

1. Salary Increases 

The teacher is the school. Even 
with poor equipment and out- 
moded buildings, a school can be 
useful if its teachers are good. 
But with underpaid, restless, frus- 
trated teachers, no amount of 
money spent on buildings or books 
will make a school you will want 
your children to attend. The only 
way to get and hold good teachers 
is to pay them salaries roughly 
equal to the money they might 
earn in other professions—that is, 
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Teaching methods and subjects 
need changes, even if it means 
killing sacred, but barren, educa- 
tional cows 





as lawyers, doctors, dentists, or 
engineers. 

How can this be accomplished? 
Obviously not at the present time 
by individual cities, towns, coun- 
ties, or even states. A federal sub- 
sidy seems to be the only answer. 
For as much as we dislike increas- 
ing the number of such subsidies, 
we think it preferable to the 
steady draining away of the best 
teaching talent into other profes- 
sions or businesses. Let the states 
provide such buildings and equip- 
ment as they can (obviously the 
need for improvement is great), 
but let the federal government 
concentrate on the number one 
problem: Let it guarantee salaries 
for teachers in each state, which 
are equitable from a cost-of-living 
standpoint, and we will have 
taken the first great step in im- 
proving our educational system. 


2. A Revision of the School and 
College Curricula 


If the object of education is to 
help our children to develop into 
mature human beings able to 
meet the problems of, and take 
advantage of, the opportunities 
offered by today’s world, then we 
must re-examine the list of sub- 
jects taught in our schools. What 
our children are taught should de- 
pend upon what they most 
urgently need to know—not upon 
a tradition set up in 1800, or upon 
the number of teachers who want 
to teach French or basket weav- 
ing. 

The old theory that the mind is 
a muscle and can be trained by a 
set of exercises—by studying 
arithmetic or playing chess—is 
held today only by those who 
have a personal ax to grind. 
Mental exercises of this type are 
about as useful as leaf reading is 
informative. 

We are trying to prepare our 
children to play an effective part 
ir. the adult world. Therefore, the 
less their schools resemble an in- 
sulated retreat from that world, 
the better off they and we will be. 
Adding new courses, or subjects, 
is never too difficult because we 
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can always find a crusader or a 
promoter to take the initiative. 
Eliminating courses which have 
been taught for generations or 
centuries is a much slower and 
more painful process. 

When, for example, the proposal 
is to eliminate Latin, an anguished 
cry goes up not only from the 
teachers of Latin, but also from 
hundreds of parents who say, 
“But why? I got more out of 
Latin than out of any other course 
I took in school.” 

Inevitably when this nostalgic 
reaction is analyzed, it proves to 
stem from the memory of an 
understanding or an_ inspiring 
teacher and to have had nothing 
to do with Latin, or Greek, or 
grammar. The program I have 
outlined makes no attempt to 
solve the intricate problems of 
hours of instruction, credit points, 
certificates, diplomas, and degrees. 
It suggests where emphasis should 
be placed, but it is obviously in- 
complete. Even so, it slaughters 
a number of barren but sacred 
cows. And by so doing, might 
bring our schools a little nearer 
to the needs of our children. 

The plan covers the period from 
the first grade through the first 
two years of college. The sub- 
jects are listed in the order of 
their importance. The numbers 
in parentheses represent school 
years in which subject should be 


taught. 
A. Self-Expression: speaking, 
writing, painting, music. (All 


years—first through fourteenth.) 

B. Self-Knowledge: the biologi- 
cal sciences (biology, physiology, 
psychology), as they help us to 
understand our bodies and our 
minds. (All years—first through 
fourteenth.) 

C. The Contemporary Arts: be- 
ginning with current books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, movies, radio 
programs, buildings, pictures, and 
working back to the past to ex- 
plain their origins or their de- 
velopment from important works 
of literature, art, and architecture 
in the past. (All years—first 
through fourteenth.) 

D. The World Today: economic, 
sociological, and political move- 
ments and ideologies as they in- 
fluence our lives today with a 
backward look at their origins and 





Snob appeal now attached to col- 
lege degree must be removed and 
new aids devised to meet students’ 
needs 





a forward look at their possible 
developments. (Beginning eighth 
year through fourteenth.) 

E. Science and the Future: sim- 
ple arithmetic and the physical 
sciences (physics, chemistry) and 
their application to our tomor- 
rows. (Arithmetic, first through 
fifth year; physical sciences, sixth 
through fourteenth year.) 

F. Time and Space: astronomy, 
geology, and geography — the 
world as we see it today, in an air 
age, and as it has evolved through 
the ages. (First through tenth 
year.) 

G. Health and Cooperation: a 
program of health instruction, 
constructive and corrective exer- 
cise, and team games. (All years 
—first through fourteenth.) 

Religion is omitted not because 
it shouldn’t be taught, but because 
the pro and con of teaching it in 
public schools cannot be ade- 
quately covered in the limits of 
this article. 

Foreign languages are omitted 
because, as currently taught, 
these courses are the greatest time 
wasters in our school program. If 
a student sincerely wants to learn 
a foreign language, he should be 
allowed to devote one entire year 
to it some time between the tenth 
and fourteenth school years. 

History is omitted because it is 
not a subject but is rather a 
method of approach to a subject. 

Mathematics, beyond simple 
arithmetic, is not omitted but 
should be taught only as a tool 
under Science and the Future, 
and not maintained as an isolated 
torture chamber in which nine out 
of ten of our children suffer much 
and learn little. 

Self-expression is given first 
position because I feel that with- 
out the ability to express himself 
effectively, both orally and in 
writing, no human being can live 
a full, useful, happy life. 

The efficient use of the type- 
writer should be made a require- 
ment in connection with the work 
in written expression. 

Electives, such as training in the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE CHILD WHO DISLIKES READING 


Causes and Remedial Suggestions 


of 


Why Does a Child Dislike 
Reading? 


Following is a list of the causes 


reading dislikes which have 


been found among the children 
brought to our Reading Center: 


i. 


18. 


19, 


. Reading 


Inadequate reading readiness pro- 
gram. Beginning formal reading 
instruction before child is “ready” 
to read. 

Lack of proper motivation for 
reading. The child may have no 
purpose for reading and see no 
relationship between reading and 
his other activities. 

Physical handicaps, such as poor 
vision or hearing. 


. Reading materials that are too 


difficult. If the child’s mental age 
is below the average of his grade, 
he is likely to find the regular 
reading requirements too difficult. 


. Poor visual memory, which makes 


it difficult for the child to remem- 
ber the printed symbols of words 
and ideas. 

in material below the 
child’s interest level. 


. Reading materials too mature for 


child’s interest level. 

Inadequate reading materials in 
the schoolroom appropriate for the 
individual child’s reading interests 
and abilities. 

Overuse of one method or one 
approach to reading. 


. Inadequate mastery of the me- 


chanics of reading. 


. Interrupting the actual reading 


situation with too much word 
analysis, vocabulary study, or 
overemphasis upon any one phase 
of the mechanics of reading. 
Inferiority feeling toward reading, 
resulting from child’s inability to 
master reading, which may, in 
turn, develop into a definite cause 
of reading failure. 


. The teacher who is a driver and 


a hearer of lessons instead of an 
inspiration and generator of inter- 
ests. 

The teacher who is unsympathetic, 
or who “picks on” some child 
without troubling to find out the 
causes of his poor conduct or 
scholastic shortcomings. 

The teacher who uses ridicule or 
sarcasm as a means of motiva- 
tion. 


. The teacher who does not know 


how to arouse and maintain a 
child’s attention and interest. 


. Too much emphasis placed on re- 


pressive discipline in either home 
or school. 

Poor social adjustment of the child 
to school or to his associates. This 
creates nervous tensions and frus- 
trations which impair learning. 
Too much competition in the 
schoolroom, which creates tensions 


*University Guidance Center, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
formerly with East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


and sets goals too far beyond the 
abilities or energies of some of 
the children. 

20. Too much confusion within the 
classroom and lack of organization 
of teaching materials and lesson 
plans. 

21. Overanxious teachers who push 
the child into a higher reading 
level before he has had sufficient 
practice with the easy materials. 

22. Changing schools and _ teachers 
during the year and maladjust- 
ments and educational deficiencies 
caused by families who move fre- 
quently. 

23. Fatigue caused by too much close 
work, a too heavy schedule, too 
many outside activities, excessive 
homework or home duties. 

24. Excessive fatigue which results 
from poor physical condition, in- 
adequate diet, poor eating habits, 
inadequate rest or poor habits of 
sleep. 

25. Failure of parents to give adequate 
incentive for school. Child’s home 
life so geared that it is difficult 
for him to stay interested in school. 
Parents who lack interest in 
child’s school life. 

26. Family that stays “on the go,” 
dragging the child around with 
them, causing overstimulation and 
excessive fatigue. Too late hours 
and too much confusion within the 
home, which contributes to dis- 
interest, listlessness, and inatten- 
tion in school. 

27. Too many outside activities which 
crowd out the child’s school in- 


terests. 

28. A lack of reading interests within 
the home. 

29. Foreign language spoken within 
the home. 

30. Too much required of the child 
either by overanxious parents 


who prod their children to bring 
home too high school grades, or by 
teachers who do not consider the 
individual abilities and difficulties 
of their children. 

31. A general atmosphere of emo- 
tional tension in the school or 
home. This impedes interest and 
progress in learning. 


Remedial Suggestions 


If there is a child in your school 
who dislikes reading, there is only 
one thing to do to avoid an educa- 
tional casualty: teach him to enjoy 
his reading. In many cases this is 
not easy. It takes time, energy, 
pedagogical insight, infinite pa- 
tience, and sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of the teach- 
er. However, the teacher’s re- 
ward is great. Every child wants 
to learn to read and the poorest 
reader enjoys his task when diffi- 
culties are cleared away. 
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By LESTER R. WHEELER* 


Check the following suggestions 


to see how well you are helping 
your pupils derive pleasure and 
benefit from their reading: 


z. 


10. 


1%; 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Make a careful diagnosis of the 
child’s reading to determine what 
difficulties are preventing enjoy- 
ment. 

Have the child’s vision, hearing, 
and mental abilities tested and 
diagnosed. 

Check the child’s general physical 
condition. 

Solicit cooperation of child’s family 
in getting adequate physical and 
mental diagnosis, in carrying out 
recommended remedial treatments 
and in giving the child adequate 
rest and relief from tension or dis- 
tracting outside duties and dis- 
turbances. 

Eliminate all nervous tension 
around the child and relax the 
child in the classroom. Punish- 
ment, dread, fear, or failure have 
no place in the child’s reading pro- 
gram. Discover and alleviate as 
far as possible all child’s personal 
anxieties. 

Give the child a sense of security, 
self-reliance, self-respect, and im- 
portance. 

Do not overemphasize competi- 
tion of child against classmates. 
Encourage competition with self. 
Provide an abundance of reading 
materials on the child’s independ- 
ent and instructional reading level. 
Easy reading makes enjoyable 
reading. Provide popular picture 
magazines and materials such as 
Life, Look, the comics, “Big-Little 
Books,” Popular Mechanics, Pop- 
ular Science, Aviation, Boy’s Life, 
American Life, 

Allow the child freedom in his 
reading activities. He will find his 
own interests and reading level if 
sufficient materials are available 
to him. 

Provide opportunities for child to 
talk with grownups and other 
children about the materials he 
reads. 

Become familiar with the char- 
acters of the comics and children’s 
books, in order to talk “‘intelligent- 
ly” with the child about his read- 


ing. 

Read to the child stories that in- 
terest him rather than the material 
you think he ought to enjoy. 
Help the child to “read” pictures 
in magazines and books so that 
they will become meaningful to 
him. 

Provide a definite purpose for 
reading. Have the child read for 
something, such as preparation for 
programs, debates, art projects, or 
to answer specific questions. 
Give the necessary instruction and 
drill on reading mechanics in an 
activity distinct from the child’s 
actual reading. Teach the new 
words and difficulties of a lesson 
BEFORE the child attempts the 
actual reading. Avoid interrupt- 
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ing the child’s pleasure in reading 
with vocabulary drill, word analy- 
sis, or other technicalities. 

16. Read a part of an interesting story 
and induce the child to finish it. 

17. Interest the child in a story or 
book by telling him some of the 
interesting episodes, or facts about 
the book and the author. Be sure 
the material will be EASY reading. 

18. Have the child reread books and 
materials which especially inter- 
est him. 

19. Have the child read about topics 
of current interests. 

20. Use reading in real situations, 
such as learning to play a game, 
dramatizations, following direc- 
tions, and securing general and 
specific information. 

21. Use reading in dime store activity 
books where reading the directions 
is necessary to carry out the 
puzzles or construction work. 

22. Introduce reading around activity 
units that can be correlated with 
school projects. 

23. Provide audience situations for 
reading such as plays, charades, 
programs, prepared selections for 
the story hours, Sunday school 
activities. 

24. Convince the child that reading 
is not difficult and can be un- 
usually interesting. 

25. Keep and show the child a record 
of his progress by making graphs, 
charts, pictures, etc. 

26. Be interested and _ enthusiastic 
yourself about the materials that 
interest the child. 

27. Use a variety of devices, methods, 
and techniques to relieve monot- 
ony and boredom in the child’s 
reading tasks. 

28. Adapt teaching methods to the 
learning needs of the individual 
child. No one method is success- 
ful with all children or with the 
same child. 

29. If lessons are assigned in reading 
materials beyond the child’s in- 
terest or easy reading levels, read 
them to the child and discuss the 
contents with him. 

30. Play reading games with the child 


such as “Read-O” (14) or those’ 


recommended by Elmendorf, 
Jameson, and Perce (5). 

31. Help the child with puppet plays 
where the child reads the parts 
of the characters. 

32. Guide the child in making use of 
his reading in his own creative, 
imaginative, and manual activities. 

33. Provide ample time for the child to 


Confidential Service 


your needs as they develop. Teachers 
registering continually. 


TEACHERS—lIf you are not now serv- 
ing to the best of your capacities and 
with satisfaction to yourself, write us 
today. No registration fee. 


TRI-STATE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


605 Coppin Building, Covington, Ky. 
“One Minute from Cincinnati” 
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34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


follow his own pursuits in reading 
activities. 


To develop reading ability start 


where the child is. Scale down 
the difficulty of all required read- 
ing materials to fit the individual 
child’s reading abilities. 

To develop interest in reading, 
center around experiences and 
type of materials which the child 
already enjoys. The comics meet 
the need because they are sure to 
arouse the child’s interest. 
Provide the child with materials 
that are within his interest level, 
but about one grade below his in- 
structional reading level. 

Do not introduce too much new 
reading at one time. See that 
there is no heavy overlapping of 
reading assignment in different 
classes. 

Make reading vital in the child’s 
life by use of bulletins, blackboard 
notices, tack boards, and other in- 
teresting activities dependent 
upon reading. 

Always avoid sarcasm, 
and disparagement. 

Be generous with praise and 
recognition for child’s efforts and 
progress. 

Provide opportunities for the child 
to establish a feeling of successful 
accomplishment in reading tasks. 


ridicule, 


. Convert dull and monotonous read- 


ing drills into interesting play 


activities. 

Give the child assignments in at- 
tractive books that are well illus- 
trated and colorful, and written in 
narrative style with short, simple 
sentences. 

Provide reading materials which 
have action, humor, and a fast 
moving story. 

Be sure the child is “ready” to 
read. This means he should have 
a mental age of at least six or six- 
and-a-half years, a wide back- 
ground of experience, good speak- 
ing and comprehension vocabular- 
ies, reasonable independence, and 
a desire to learn. 

Help the child establish good read- 
ing habits and help the child over- 
come his special reading difficul- 
ties. 

Recognize signs of fatigue or bore- 
dom as a signal for closing the 
reading period. 

Develop the child’s speaking and 
hearing vocabularies. 

Increase the child’s background 
of experience. 


Mechanical aids, such as movie 
projector, phonograph, metrono- 
scope and flash-o-meter relieve the 
monotony of a drill in the me- 











When You Hear Music 
Think of Strobel's .. 
MUSIC ... 


INSTRUMENTS 
ACCESSORIES 


STROBEL’S 
The House Musical 
29 Arcade 


chanics of reading and stimulate 
interest in correcting specific diffi- 
culties. 


Interest is a feeling of pleasure 
and satisfaction that grows with 
successful progress in reading. It 


cannot be aroused by direct 
methods, but must be developed 
through indirect teaching and sug- 
gestion. In general a child’s in- 
terest in reading depends largely 
upon (1) the sympathetic under- 
standing of the teacher, (2) the 
extent to which the materials are 
attractive and easily mastered, 
and (3) the degree to which the 
child experiences success in his 
reading activities. 














MY MISSION 


It is doubtful if any man ever | 
| achieved signal success or made a | 
significant contribution to human 

welfare, who was not actuated 

by an irresistible feeling that he 

had a mission to perform. So it 

was with Napoleon’s drummer- 
| boy when he beat the charge at 
| the battle of Jena. So it was 
| with Washington at Valley Forge. 
| So it was with Jonathan Edwards 
as he preached to the Indians. 
So it was with Horace Mann as 
he battled for free public educa- 
tion. So it was with Toussaint | 
L’Ouverture in St. Domingo. | 
And so it was with Jesus of 
Nazareth when He gave His life 
in order that truth might be 
revealed. 

At this stage of the world’s 
history the accretions of science, 
of invention, and of discovery | 
have brought the peoples of the | 
world together. The individual 
citizen has become the common 
denominator in any calculations 
which may be made touching the | 
affairs of men. The quality of | 
this common denominator should 
be the concern of all. If the in- 
dividual is intelligent, self-reliant, 
industrious, dependable, and 
willing to submerge himself for 
the common good, whether this | 
common good is looked for in the | 
realm of science, statecraft, re- 
ligion, or economics, we may be 
sure that we are on the road to 
definite progress. 

My mission—the mission of the 
teacher—is to meet the individual 
student as he is, to inspire him 
and to lead him to the highest 
point of achievement of which he 
is capable, intellectually, socially, 
and spiritually. If the public 
schools of America are to make 
their maximum contribution, this 
contribution will be made 
through the proper recognition, 
proper treatment, and proper in- 
struction of each and every in- 
dividual presenting himself for | 
instruction. 

This is my mission. 

W. A. Bass 











Supt. of Nashville Schools. 
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Our association headquarters has 

a new song; 

It’s “Seven, Come Eleven” all the 
day long. 

We couldn’t resist the above, 
although we’re not accusing the 
ladies at national headquarters of 
anything. The numbers do seem 
a bit significant, now, don’t they? 
Well, they refer to the date of the 
next international convention, and 
if you have ever attended one of 
these study conferences you can 
attest to the fact that you were 
very lucky. It has been several 
years since we have had a con- 
vention without limitation on at- 
tendance. So why not plan to be 
in Oklahoma City from April 7-11, 
1947. At the summer assembly it 
was suggested that Tennessee plan 
for a special bus. Why don’t you 
let your president, Miss Elizabeth 
Voss at Columbia, Tennessee, 
know what you think of this idea? 

Mrs. Lorraine Clark McDonald 
has distributed a very attractive 
yearbook to members of the 
Davidson County A. C. E. It an- 
nounces that two workshops will 
function throughout the year. 
The “Modern School Workshop” 
will be under the leadership of 
Miss Mary Sneed Jones and Mrs. 
Norris Gilliam, while the directors 
of the “Modern Methods Work- 
shop” will be Miss Frances Pat- 
terson and Mrs. Clara Cathey 
Harris. 

News comes that Maury County 
A. C. E. recently entertained with 
a tea at Riverside School in honor 
of elementary principals, and new 
faculty members throughout the 
county. Congratulations, Mrs. E. 
H. Windrow, for being president 
of the first group to send material 
to your A. C. E. editor. 

The new officers of the Middle 
Tennessee A. C. E. are Mrs. Carrie 
Backus, Mt. Juliet, president; Miss 
Ann Ashley, Murfreesboro, vice- 
president; Miss Elsie Hayes, 
Clarksville, secretary-treasurer. 

Miss Vivianne Dyer, exchange 
teacher from England, tells us 


C. E. 


By RUTH McDONALD 


that: English children must start 
to school at the age of five; fur- 
thermore, needlework is taught at 
the same age; our organization 
process the first week of school is 
a bit confusing to her. In England 
they get down to brass tacks on 
the first day. 
Note to All School Kids 

They have absolutely no home- 

work in England. 


Note to All Teachers 
Despite the above, the children 
in England are perhaps a bit more 
advanced than are our children at 
the age of ten, according to Miss 
Dyer. 
Note to Parents 
Send me your box of aspirin, 
please. When my fellow teachers, 
that is, those who believe in home- 
work, read this, I’ll need it. 


Note to Those People Who Check 
State Textbooks at the End 
of the Term 

Every book and all supplies are 
furnished by the government in 
England. 

“*Twas Christmas broached the 
mightiest ale; 

*Twas Christmas told the merri- 

est tale.” 

Don’t you hate people who write 
Christmas suggestions for you to 
read and then get them to you in 
an issue of a magazine that gets 
to you just about the time Christ- 
mas has already turned the curve 
around the corner. Note to the 
editor and his assistants: Did you 
say she’s a good one to talk about 
people or things being on time? 
Her material hasn’t been on time 
yet. 

Anyway, here is a list of Christ- 
mas stories and books, and we 
hope you get it in time to be of 
some help. 

1. Ten Saints, Eleanor Farjeon. 

Oxford University Press. 

2. The Velveteen Rabbit, Mar- 
gery Williams Bianco. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. 

3. The Poor Count’s Christmas, 
Frank R. Stockton. Stokes. 
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4. The Cat on the Dovrefell, 
trans. by Dasent. Doubleday, 


Doran. 

5. St. Nicholas in Trouble, Felix 
Timmermans. Harper. 

6. This Way to Christmas, Ruth 
Sawyer. Harper. 

7. Hansi, Ludwig Bemelmans. 


Viking. 
8. The Tailor of Gloucester, Bea- 
trix Potter. Dutton. 
9. Tono Antonio, Ruth Sawyer. 
Viking. 
The ‘Christmas Tree in the 
Woods, Susan Smith. Minton, 
Balch. 
Nicholas, A Manhatten Christ- 
mas Story, Anne Carroll 
Moore. Putnam. 
A Norwegian Farm, Marie 
Hamsun. Lippincott. 
Miss Muffett’s Christmas 
Party, Samuel M. Crothers. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 
The Christmas Nightingale, 
Louise Seeman. Macmillan. 
The House in the Sun, Karl 
Larssen. 
Come Christmas, Eleanor Far- 
jeon. Stokes. 
All Through the Night, Rachel 
Field. Macmillan. 

And you will not forget to read 
“Dulce Domum” in Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Wind in the Wil- 
lows. The Newbery prize book, 
Dobry, also has a wonderful chap- 
ter on Christmas. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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We’re Chubby Wubbies regulars, 
see? Joe struck out with bases 
loaded. I flunked English, and 
Ted lost all his marbles playing 
double knuckles. What are you 
going to do about it? 
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MAM DIFFERENT ENTERPRISES 


TENNESSEE 


Below—Sixth-graders of Signal Mountain School hear a report by one 
of their members on the city of Detroit, Michigan. Each child was 
assigned a different city on which to report 


Above—First-graders at Dickson School enjoy their homelike reading 
center 


Below—A city school group makes an imaginary visit to the farm. 
All are first-graders of Holston Heights School, Bristol 


Ai me 


Above—Love for music is engendered among members of the 
Children's Choir at Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville 


Below—Boys and girls of the fifth grade, Oakville School, Shelby 
County, make use of their reading center 


Above—Children of Missionary Ridge School, Chattanooga, enjoy a 
period of free reading in the school library 
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MULATE DESIRE TO LEARN 


ASSROOMS 


> 


Below—Audience reading holds the attention of fourth-graders o 
Elm Street School, Erwin 


Right — First-grade 
children of Green- 
wood School, Clarks- 
ville, find that read- 
ing is much more 
fun when one has a 
playhouse in which 





to relax 





Below—Jigsaw puzzles fascinate second-grade participants in play 
activity at Dickson School 





Above—A variety of reference and story materials makes study of the 
Middle Ages interesting for the sixth grade at the Training School, 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City 





Below—As a culminating activity in reading, members of the seventh 
grade give a chapel program at Elizabethton Junior High School 


Le RS 3 ER et 





Above—The first grade of Blythe Avenue School, Cleveland, listens 
to the reading of an experience chart about "The Farm" 
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SING -A 


-STORY 


By SARA KELLY* 


“Hurry,” said Joe Allen to a 
new child, “it’s almost time.” 

“Time for what?” asked the 
new child. 

“Time for Sing-a-Story,” an- 
swered Joe. 

“What’s that?” 
other. 

“Sing-a-Story is a radio pro- 
gram just for us. You'll really 
like it, because we get to sing, too. 
It’s the most fun!” 

The announcer’s voice was 
heard announcing Sing-a-Story. 
For once during the entire day 
thirty pairs of little feet were 
quiet, thirty pairs of tiny hands 
were still, thirty little tongues 
weren’t moving at all, thirty pairs 
of anxious ears were listening for 
all they were worth, and thirty 
pairs of shining eyes were watch- 
ing the radio. These thirty little 
people were ready and waiting in 
anticipation to hear Sing-a-Story. 

The lively music of Sing-a-Story 
came over the air; thirty deep 
sighs of joy and relief were heard; 
and their story for the day was 
under way. These boys and girls 
didn’t miss a word. 

At the close of the program, 
clouds began to gather on the 
brows of these eager listeners, and 
questions came at their teacher 
from every direction. 

“Aw, shucks, Miss Kelly, is that 
all?” inquired one. 

“Sh! sh! sh! Be quiet, maybe 
she will tell another one,” sug- 
gested a little boy. 

“Why don’t you ask her to tell 
another one, Miss Kelly?” 

“That was good, wasn’t it?” 

“T liked that; I wish she’d tell 
it again.” 

“That was so real; I could even 
see Wee Lambkin.” 

Such were the questions and re- 
marks of these children. I can 
never express the feeling I had as 


inquired the 


*Second Grade Teacher, Caldwell 


School, Nashville. 
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I experienced for the first time the 
radio program Sing-a-Story. As I 
leoked into the eager, shining 
feces of my second-graders, I felt 
a deep sense of joy and satisfac- 
tion, which gave me encourage- 
ment and inspiration. 

That afternoon during the ac- 
tivity period I have never seen 
such beautiful retelling of stories 
as was done in the pictures the 
children drew. As I moved about 
the room, helping different groups, 
strains of the songs we had sung 
that morning reached my ears. 

Did I need someone to tell me 
how wonderful the programs 
were, and how much they would 
mean to the children? No, I did 
not, because my boys and girls 
had already given me the answer. 


New Radio Series 


Such is the usual reaction to the 
new series of weekly radio pro- 
grams which was inaugurated this 
fall as a part of the educational 











program, “Let’s Learn Music,” 

broadcast over station WSIX, 

Nashville. The series, entitled 
GINGER! 
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You know, Dad, a child’s best 
friend is his dog. Unless, of 
course, you could let me take a 
dime for an ice cream cone. 





“Sing-a-Story,” and especially de- 
signed for beginners and for first- 
and second-grade children, is a 
combination music and story hour 
presented by “The Voice of Nash- 
ville” in cooperation with the 
Nashville Public Schools. 


Seven stories have already been 
presented in this series, the first 
of which was broadcast on Octo- 
ber 15. 

The sponsors emphasize that 
stories scheduled for broadcast 
over this program should not be 
read or told to the children be- 
forehand, as interest in each story 
will be much keener if the ma- 
terial is new and fresh to the chil- 
dren at the time of the broadcast. 

The programs are designed to 
aid the teacher in building a back- 
ground of traditional stories that 
every child should know; in de- 
veloping an interest and appre- 
ciation, by simple participation 
during the broadcast, in poems 
and songs relative to the story; in 
stimulating the imagination and 
developing rhythm through the 
telling of stories full of repetitive 
phrases set to music; in motivat- 
ing interest in activities which can 
be carried out both in and out of 
the classroom—such as creative 
dramatics, independent reading, 
and original story creation; and in 
enriching the language-arts pro- 
gram in the early elementary 
grades. 





Coming broadcasts, which 
are scheduled for Tuesdays, 
from 10:45 to 11:00 a.m. over 
station WSIX, will be as fol- 
lows: 

December 3—“Paddy Bear’s 

Christmas” 

December 10 — “Why the 

Chimes Rang” 

December 31—“The Travels 
of a Fox” 
January 7 — “The Plate of 

Pancakes” 

January 14—“The Boy Who 

Went to the North Wind” 
January 21—“The Straw Ox” 

Please do not read or tell 
these stories to the children 
beforehand! 
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The annual recurrence of Christmas Day sends our minds leaping back across the centuries to the beginning of 
the career of a man who was destined to wield the most colossal influence of any individual in human history. 
The cross on the rugged slopes of Calvary terminated a brief physical career whose spiritual quality gave inter- 
pretation and meaning to immortality. The slender span of years encompassed by the manger and the cross 
witnessed the creation of a philosophy that fashioned a pattern of thinking for the ages. For centuries humanity 
had groped its way through myriads of theories, of doubts, of confusion, in a vain endeavor to establish a charter 
for the faith of mankind. A star of hope rose on the horizon of the world. A man had come, among men, who 
had achieved the perfect circle of human accomplishments. He had defined salvation, he had laid the course to 
eternal life. He had lived and served for others, suffered and sacrificed for others, died for others. The cross 
upon which his earthly career ended seems a long way off from us in distance and time. The cradle in Bethlehem, 
somehow, seems closer. Maybe it is because we celebrate his birth that little children may understand. They will 
soon learn about the cross. They will learn about His haunting, wistful dream for the peace of the world. 
They will be looking and longing for the dove of peace to bring the olive branch to today’s troubled world. They 
will be dreaming that the star of hope that rose on the rim of the world two thousand years ago has risen to 
effulgent glory in reality. 

The dim lights of the torches that shone round Him in the gloom of the barn at Bethlehem converge with the 
beams of the guiding star upon the cross of Calvary to create the “Light of the World.” The eternal flame lit by 
the inspiration of the greatest teacher of all time should glow in the heart of every teacher in every land of all the 
continents and all the islands of the seas so that every little child from the cabin home to the castle home may 
learn that Christmas time is Christ time-—W. P. KING. 

















SPELLING GOALS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS CONTINUE 
TO USE THEM AFTER TRYING THEM 


These many teachers find that the SPELLING GOALS program, with 
its four main goals is practical, sensible, complete, and usable. 





GOAL 1... Pronunciation — To pronounce a word readily and 
correctly. 


GOAL 2.. . Spelling — To spell with certainty because of a logical 
learning attack and adequate repetition. 





GOAL 3... Meaning — To know the meanings of words because 
the words have been given careful attention and have 
been met in varied settings.’ 


GOAL 4... Use — To use the word accurately in a life situation. 


CLOTH BOUND 





GRADES 2 THRU 8 Write for Further Information 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COM PAN Y 
1808 WASHINGTON AVE. - - - - - ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI. 
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THE TEACHER CRISIS 


By CECIL BROWN* 


Most of us get indignant and 
bristle with anger when someone 
suggests that what is being done 
in some other country might be 
better or more generous than what 
we do in the United States. 

That indignation is part of na- 
tional pride. And it is a good 
thing to have—a great pride in 
your own country, as long as it 
doesn’t blind us to what is going 
on, as it does so often. 

And what is going on in the field 
of education in the United States 
is disheartening, discouraging, and 
a national disgrace. It is certainly 
not a matter for national pride. 

What is going on is this: 
America, the richest country in 
the world, is a cheap skate in edu- 
cation when our country is com- 
pared to Soviet Russia, and we are 
even cheaper than Great Britain. 

The figures are going to shock 
you, but here they are. Russia 
spends from five to eight per cent 
of her national income on educa- 
tion for her young people. 

Great Britain spends two per 
cent, and the United States spends 
one and a half per cent of our 
national income on education. 

Of course, we have a much 
greater national income so that 
the actual amount of cash spent 
for education is greatest in the 
United States. 

But that only emphasizes the 
term of cheapskate that I used for 
our own country. Look at it this 
way: When a man has an income 
of a hundred thousand dollars a 
year and gives three hundred dol- 
lars to charity, he is a cheapskate 
compared to the man with an in- 
come of fifty dollars a week who 
gives ten dollars to the same 
charity. 

One man gave three hundred 
dollars, the other ten, but. the 
biggest giver is still by far the 
cheaper of the two. 

And that’s the way it is with 
education in the United States. 
And we are paying a high price 

*Excerpt from broadcast of Septem- 


ber 19, 1946. Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 
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for paying low wages to teachers 
in our school systems. 

The teachers are fed up with it. 
Many times before on these pro- 
grams I have discussed the ex- 
treme and tragic shortage of 
teachers, the need for improving 
the quality of teachers, and the 
necessity of raising their wages. 

In the teaching profession, the 
nation is now paying for short- 
sightedness. Today, there are 
more people than ever who want 
an education. 

But fewer want to be the edu- 
cators. For instance, the univer- 
sities are jammed, students are 
demanding entrance, but there is 
plenty of room in the classes 
which teach young men and 
women how to become teachers. 
That’s a profession that is being 
shunned. 

In 1945, the national average 
pay for teachers, principals, and 
supervisors was $1,786. For that 
kind of money, a high school grad- 
vate can get a job. 

Now, a demand for a minimum 
salary of $2,340 a year or forty- 
five dollars a week all year for 
college-trained teachers has been 
proposed. 

The proposal came from W. E. 
Peik, the chairman of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. That’s a 
new commission of nine members 
that’s just been formed. And it is 
part of the nation-wide revolt of 
teachers against being kicked 
around. 

And in asking for higher sal- 
aries, teachers are still working 
for the betterment of the com- 
munity and the nation. For 
higher salaries would help to ease 
the acute shortage of teachers. 

That was the view also of L. 
Frazer Banks, the superintendent 
of schools at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. He said that low salaries 
for teachers ceased to be a ques- 
tion of what teachers deserved. It 
has become, he said, a question of 
whether the people in America 
would pay enough money to get 


qualified people to teach their 
children. 

That is what is astonishing 
about so many parents. They en- 
trust their children to a school 
system, to an individual teacher, 
hand the child over to someone 
for the best part of a day, a week, 
a year, to someone who can make 
or break the whole future of that 
child, and then pay that teacher 
the salary of a ditchdigger. 

The teachers are not taking it 
any more. A survey of twenty 
states shows that there are fifty- 
five per cent fewer teachers in 
training today than there were 
five years ago. 

And those in the business are 
always hunting new jobs, trying 
to get away from the school or 
the community that they are in. 
Since 1939, for example, three out 
of every four teachers have tried 
to get new jobs, and that’s a tre- 
mendous turnover. 

The teaching body of eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men and 
women is a churning, dissatisfied 
mass of people trying to move on 
somewhere else. 

Part of it is due to the poor 
salaries. Part of it is due to the 
school boards. Some _§ school 
boards are made up of fogies who 
seem to think that if a teacher is 
a normal person, interested in 
normal things, then he or she 
must be a queer person, with no 
place in the school system. 

Teachers have been subjected 
to all sorts of tyrannies from nar- 
row-minded, reactionary school 
boards, denounced for using 
make-up, or having a cocktail or 
smoking a cigarette. 

It is not accidental that so many 
of our soldiers in the recent war 
were so shy on political under- 
standing. They got started that 
way in the schools. 

For instance, in some schools 
over the country if a teacher tries 
to inform her children about 
Russia, a subject of vital impor- 
tance to the peace of the world, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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READING GOOD LITERATURE 


By MRS. RUTH McCAFFERTY* 


Pity the youth who grows up 
without the companionship of 
good books! Not to know the 
scores of warm friends who speak 
tu him, confide in him, sympa- 
thize with him, inspire him, and 
even tempt him from the pages 
of good books is to have missed 
much of the richness and flavor 
of life. And unless one finds this 
companionship before he is “come 
of age,” there is little likelihood 
that he will ever know its wonder. 

Literary tastes, appetites, and 
habits are established during the 
growing years. It is the period 
in one’s development when the 
pattern of personality is formed. 
What one is likely to be, to do, 
or to think when he reaches ma- 
turity is fairly well formed before 
he is twenty-one. Reading ex- 
periences will greatly influence 
these things. Many a boy’s prob- 
lems can be solved by reading the 
right book. Through intimate 
communion with his book friends, 
sharing their problems, aspira- 
tions, defeats, successes, and dis- 
appointments, he can find emo- 
tional release, and see his prob- 
lems objectively. 

One needs to know good books 
early and live a lifetime with 
them. To attempt to discover the 
same spontaneous thrill by read- 
ing great books after manhood 
has been reached is something 
that cannot easily be done. Too 
many years separate the adult 
reader from the emotional age of 
the book. What adult can read 
for the first time the bold deeds 
of “King Arthur and His Noble 
Knights” or “Robin Hood and His 
Merry Men” and experience en- 
gulfing pleasure in its daring ac- 
tion and splendid pageantry? 
Only youth can indulge in such 
extravagance and find satisfaction. 

David Dempsey in his article, 
“When the Reader Comes of Age,” 
has this to say about reading good 
books when one is young: “Who, 
for instance, can return to Mase- 
field’s “Everlasting Mercy” or 
“The Widow in the Bye Street” 


*Reprinted from The Outlook, Chat- 
tanooga Public Schools publication. 





and find in their jingling rhymes 
and rampant emotions the fervent 
message that stirred up as a young 
man? When Masefield writes, in 
rhyming couplets, that he is a 
“contrary son,” when he speaks 
of the wild adventures and broken 
commandments of his salad days, 
he appeals not to the sinfulness of 
the mature man, for whom doing 
despite unto the Lord has become 
a habit, but to the prospects of 
youth, for whom the sense of ad- 
venture—even in sin—has not yet 
been blunted!” 

Adults may get a certain pleas- 
ure in returning to some of their 
old favorites, but always with the 
risk of destroying some of their 
most cherished illusions. Too 
much of the thrill they experi- 
enced when reading them as un- 
dergraduates is gone when they 
read them in later life. Their own 
experiences have made them too 
critical and too impatient. True, 
if one takes the time to return to 
some of the great classics as Bleak 
House, Vanity Fair, The Mill on 
the Floss, Jane Eyre, Tom Jones, 
o1 The Last Days of Pompeii, he 
recaptures certain pleasures, but 
far too few grownups ever do 
return to them. 

There are a few literary master- 
pieces which have the capacity to 
draw one back to them with much 
of the same deep affection. Man 
or boy can return to Huckleberry 
Finn, Moby Dick, and Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland with the 
same whetted pleasure. But even 
these do not arouse the same 
spontaneous pleasure as when 
they were enjoyed with the fresh- 
ness of youth. The pleasure in 
such childhood friends as Robin- 
son Crusoe, Ivanhoe, Treasure 
Island are pleasures which belong 
to’ youth. A boy who has not 
known them has been deprived of 
much. : A man has not the gen- 
erous understanding of youth to 
appreciate their companionship. 

Teachers have wonderful oppor- 
tunities to make young people 
love the classics. Encouragement 
should be their aim, but ,require- 
ment cannot be too greatly crit- 
icised. Seldom do young people 
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after they reach maturity ever 
condemn a teacher because she re- 
quired them to read great books. 

To live without knowing such 
great literary spirits as Plato, Mil- 
ton, Carlyle, Hardy, Lytton, Aus- 
ten, Bronte, Shakespeare, Dickens, 
Scott, Wordsworth, Keats, Shel- 
ley, Blake, Browning, Tennyson, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Whitman, 
Kipling, Masefield, Millay, Lon- 
don, and scores of others would 
deprive one of too much happi- 
ness. Pity, indeed, the youth who 
has not had the companionship of 
great books! 


Christmas 


TOURS 


Twelve-Day “AIl-Expense” 
Florida tour via Special Private 
Train including: 











Round-trip rail transportation 
Meals en route to and from Miami 
Hotel accommodations, pvt. bath 
Christmas party, Miami 

New Year’s party on train 
Night club party, Miami 
Complete sight-seeing program 
Transfers of all baggage and tips 
Services tour escort for entire trip 


Special train leaves Nashville 
6:20 P.M. Saturday, December 
21, returning Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 1, 9:35 A.M. 

Terms if 


"= 


(Optional: two-day air trip to 
Havana—$65 additional) 


Other tours to Mexico, New 
Orleans, California, New York, 
Washington, etc. 


Call, See, or Write for Complete 
Free Information 


Travel, Inc. 
4-6401 


414 Church 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Program .. . 


Annual Meeting 


TENNESSEE PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
Tennessee Education Association 


NASHVILLE 
January 9-10, 1947 
Headquarters: ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


Thursday, January 9, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 


Presiding—PresipENT L. M. Ross, Superintendent, 
Blount County Schools 
1. A Program of Public Education in Tennessee, 
Commissioner Burgin E. Dossett, State Depart- 
ment of Education 
2. Planning an Educational Program for the Local 
School Unit, H. C. Headden, State Department of 
Education 
3. The Financing of a State System of Public Edu- 
cation, C. A. McCanless, State Department of 
Education 
ANNUAL BANQUET 
Thursday, January 9, 6:30 P.M., Maxwell House 
Toastmaster—A. D. Hott, Secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association 
Address — Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent 
Emeritus, Atlanta Public Schools, Former Presi- 
dent, National Education Association, Lecturer 
for Reader’s Digest 


Friday, January 10, 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
Presiding—PRESIDENT L. M. Ross 
9:00 Forward Outlook in School Administration in 
Local Units 
1. Building and Repairs 








L. M. Ross 
President, T. P. S. O. A. 
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V. F. GODDARD 
Secretary, T. P. S. O. A. 


Superintendent Milton Hamilton, Obion 
County 
Superintendent Ross N. Robinson, Kings- 
port 
2. Transportation 
Superintendent N. L. Carney, Montgomery 
County 
Superintendent Claude E. Knight, Mc- 
Minn County 
3. Personnel 
Superintendent W. A. Bass, Nashville 
Superintendent Sam Wilson, Loudon 
County 
4. Curriculum 
Superintendent Ernest C. Ball, Memphis 
11:00 Address—Honorable Jim McCord, Governor 
of Tennessee 
11:30 Address—Chancellor Harvie Branscomb, Van- 
derbilt University 


Friday, January 10, 2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Presiding—SUPERINTENDENT C. H. Moore, Chairman 
of Legislative Committee 

Topic—The Legislative Program of the T. E. A. 

Panel Discussion— 
Marshall Clark, Chattanooga; W. O. Inman, 
Paris; Roy E. Kinnick, Kingsport; L. H. Brick- 
ey, Knoxville; Mrs. Clara H. Erwin, Sparta; V. 
G. Hawkins, Gallatin; R. E. Lee, Tullahoma; 
W. A. Bass, Nashville; H. H. Turpen, Lawrence- 
burg; Quinnie Armour, Bolivar; C. H. Cole, 
Trenton; J. M. Smith, Memphis 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Friday, January 10, 3:30 P.M. 
Presiding—PRrESIDENT L. M. Ross 


Report of Committees— 
Audit 
Necrology 
Resolutions 
Election of Officers 





WILLIs A. SUTTON 
Speaker, T. P. S. O. A. 
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A. ATLANTA The Ansley 
*‘Joe’’ Crocy, Manager 
n, e 
k- BIRMINGHAM The Tutwiler 
V. Ira Patton, Manager 
a; 
4 NEW ORLEANS The St. Charles 


John “Mike’’ O'Leary, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 


SAVANNAH The Savannah 


George Fowler, Manager 


NASHVILLE The Andrew Jackson 


Len Murrell, Manager 


MONTGOMERY The Jefferson Davis 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


LOUISVILLE The Kentucky 


James Rushin, Manager 


GREENSBORO The O. Henry 


Leon Womble, Manager 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, Jr., Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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HOPE IN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 12) 


mechanical trades, handicrafts, 
cooking, sewing, should be pro- 
vided. 

No course should be taught in 
an academic vacuum. All should 
be related to the life of the com- 
munity as is done so successfully 
in the Sand Hill, Georgia, school. 

After the fourteenth year, the 
student should specialize if he is 
tc continue his education. Or, he 
should begin whatever other type 
of training or apprenticeship is 
necessary for the trade, profession, 
or business he has chosen. 


3. A Revision of Tests Systems, 
Grades, and Report Cards Used in 
the Majority of Our Schools 

The average report card used 
in our schools is of little value to 
pupil, parent, or teacher. Whether 
the grades are recorded as num- 
bers or as letters, they are, for 
most people, unintelligible sym- 
bols. In most schools, they record 
primarily the child’s ability to 
remember and the degree of his 
willingness to conform to class- 
room routine. They give no pic- 
ture of his mental capacity. They 
give no details which might en- 
able him or his parents to study 
his school performance and to 
understand the reasons behind his 
“good” and “bad” grades. 

If Bill Doakes makes “90” in 
geography and “60” in English, 
his parents know that Bill is suc- 
cessful in geography and unsuc- 
cessful in English. Unless they 
are the very exceptional parents, 
who keep in close touch with 
Bill’s teachers, they have no idea 
as to why he is “good” in one sub- 
ject and “poor” in another. 

In the same way, Bill’s teachers, 
seeing him as the occupant of a 
seat in the classroom, and as a 
name on an examination paper, 
cannot know as much as they 
should about Bill as a person, as 
a member of a family and of a 
community. 

Unquestionably, we need more 
detailed report cards. We need 
cards which comment and explain. 
We also need two-way reports— 
one report to be filled out by the 
teacher and the other by the par- 
ents. From junior high school 
through college a third report 
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Nation’s best scientific minds met 
war’s challenge. Now, similar 
group must work out education’s 
problems 





should be filled out by the student 
himself. These reports should be 
exchanged and all should, even- 
tually, become part of the schools’ 
permanent records. 

In addition to reports from each 
of his courses, a student should be 
given, at different times in his 
school life, batteries of standard 
vocabulary, aptitude, and I.Q. 
tests. These tests, plus the teach- 
er’s judgment of his interests and 
abilities, should determine the 
student’s educational program 
above the eighth grade. If we can 
remove the phony snob appeal 
now attached to the college de- 
gree, we can place the proper em- 
phasis on trade schools, profes- 
sional schools, and junior colleges. 
The colleges, freed of social climb- 
ers, may then develop into true 
educational institutions. 


4. A Modernization of Books and 
Other Teaching Materials 


One of the most serious ob- 
stacles the teacher has to face is 
the obstacle of dated textbooks. 
Ideally, all textbooks should be 
revised or at least supplemented 
by new material each year. Even 
though we never reach this ideal, 
there can be no doubt but that 
the use of texts written twenty 
years ago is a tragic mistake. 

The standard course in litera- 
ture, economics, science, art, phi- 
losophy, music, begins in the past 
and works toward the present. 
Eventually the twentieth century 
is given a slight nod if the school 
year and the teacher’s prepara- 
tion have not been exhausted be- 
fore they reach 1900. If this pro- 
cedure was always reversed — if 
all courses began with today and 
filled in the past as time allowed 
—the chances of catching and 
holding the student’s interest 
would be multiplied many times. 

All textbooks should be revised 
to conform with this approach. 
And if, during the process of re- 
vision, no books were available 
and substitutes were necessary, 
both teachers and students might 
benefit substantially from the use 
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of such magazines as Time, The 
New Yorker, and The Reader’s 
Digest. 

The use of visual and auditory 
teaching aids is well advanced in 


some schools. In most, it is just 
beginning. The use of moving 
pictures, slide films, picture books, 
and other printed picture-text ma- 
terial should be expanded rapidly. 
Radio should be used more each 
year. Inexpensive record players 
and records make possible the use 
of recorded music, lectures, and 
language lessons. In almost every 
state there are examples of excel- 
lent modern teaching tools — of 
laboratories, machine shops, ath- 
letic and visual-education equip- 
ment. It should be our goal to see 
that this type of equipment is not 
the exception but the rule in all 
of the schools in the United States. 


5. Establishment of a National 
Foundation for Research in 
Education 

During the war, the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment was created by executive 
order for the purpose of assuring 
adequate provision for research 
on scientific and medical prob- 
lems relating to the national de- 
fense. Educationally we are now 
in a similar state of emergency. 
To meet this problem adequately, 
President Truman should create a 
national foundation for research 
in education. 

At present, there is no agree- 
ment among the various educa- 
tional agencies and _ representa- 
tives as to what our methods and 
our goals should be. There could 
be agreement if we had a non- 
political group comparable in 
ability and integrity to the men 
who made up the O.S.R.D. We 
need a new set of standards. We 
need a group to advise the Presi- 
dent and Congress with regard to 
the condition of education within 
this country and to recommend 
measures necessary to assure con- 
tinued and increasing progress in 
improving educational methods. 

During the war, we were able 
successfully to bring together the 
best scientific minds of the nation 
to work on the problems of war. 
Why can’t we today bring to- 
gether a similar group to work on 
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one of the greatest of the prob- 
lems of peace—education? 

These five goals are not far-dis- 
tant dreams. The base for each 
of them has already been laid. In 
dozens of schools and colleges a 
majority of these goals are being 
reached today. It is your respon- 
sibility and mine to see that every 
school in the country has what 
these privileged few now have—a 
chance to prepare our children to 
live more efficiently and happily 
in tomorrow’s world. 


TEACHER CRISIS 
(Continued from page 20) 
there are some parents, or school 
board, or self-styled patriots who 
consider the teacher subversive. 

An understanding of Russia is 
important for the salvation of 
those very children, so is an un- 
derstanding of Britain, and the 
social and economic forces at work 
in those and other countries. 

Most of the teachers know that 
those subjects are important, and 
they know that if they try to 
search out the truth in them they 
stick their neck out so that it can 
be chopped off by some stuffed 
shirt on a school board who has 
a mind that stopped growing in 
about 1965. 

I’ve encountered many times 
this frustration among teachers. 
I have spoken often before teach- 
ers groups and teachers conven- 
tions, and it always impressed me 
as pitiful the way the teachers 
feel as though they have been 
freed from terrific restrictions to 
sit and hear a discussion of some 
of the forces at work in the world. 

So many of them have told me 
that they wished that they could 
discuss frankly those issues in the 
schoolrooms. 

It is part of democracy to talk 
about problems, to get them out 
into the open, to hold them up and 
examine them and accept or reject 
them. That is the surest way to 
kill off prejudice and ignorance. 
And there is a tremendous need 
tc remove an awful lot of preju- 
dice and ignorance in the United 
States. 

It is often said that our young 
people are our greatest national 
resource. It is the poorest sort of 
economics to dissipate that na- 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Shadow Plays May Help Overcome 


Children’s 


Self-consciousness 


“§creened”’ from the 
audience, even the most shy and dif- 
fident child has been known to throw 
himself into enthusiastic self-ex- 
pression by means of Shadow Plays. 


Working the little flat figures un- 
seen, a child who might otherwise be 
tongue-tied with stage fright gener- 
ally begins to acquire self-confidence. 


Class might create own plays based 
ona school project... Have a taut, 
white screen of silk or thin paper. 
Illuminate with one 100 or 500 watt 
bulb, 8 to 10 feet back, center. The 
«¢ Manipulator-voices” work these 
little profile beings against the 
screen and from below. 


This information is from America’s 
authority on the ancient art of Chinese 
Shadow Plays, Miss Pauline Benton, 
who knows from her school groups 
how simple and enjoyable shadow 
plays are for children. 
IF FURTHER INTERESTED, write Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 W. 121st 
St., New York City 27—-about Miss Ben- 
ton’s Study Plan (for which there is a 
charge). It tells how easy and fascinating 
it is to , -oduce Shadow Plays. 

We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of people find 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
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Construction of Figures 


] Make in 6 sections. Parchment, heavy 
water color paper or transparent plastic. 
Height 12 to 18 inches. 


2 Joints: First knot thread. Sew through 
connecting parts once; make French knot; 
cut thread. Thread must be loose enough 
that joints move freely. 


3 Wires: Firmly sew straight wires to end 
of hands. Allow a little thread between 
end of hand and wires. Knot thread through 
wire loop several times; cut. Sew a bent 
wire to front of neck for body control. 








is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 











tional resource by subjecting the 
young people to low paid teachers 
and to school boards who are fear- 
ful of seeing the hands on the 
clock moving forward. 

But it all comes down to this: 
tc the parents in a community. 
Those that have a genuine regard 
for the welfare of their children 
are those who see that teachers in 
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their schools are paid decent sal- 
aries, and see that they have a 
school board that permits teachers 
to have the freedom to face up to 
what is going on in the world. 

For it is that world that those 
children one day will have to 
face—and face with much better 
wisdom and intelligence than 
their parents did. 
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Sectional Associations Resolutions and Officers 


Resolutions, M. T. E. A. 


(1) We express our sincere ap- 
preciation to the officials of the 
Middle Tennessee Education As- 
sociation for the excellent pro- 
gram arranged, to the press for 
their generous publicity, and to 
the many individuals and organi- 
zations that have contributed to 
the success of this meeting. 

(2) We strongly urge the Con- 
gress to provide federal aid for 
education without federal control 
in order to assist the states to 
more nearly equalize educational 
opportunity. We commend the 
leaders of our State and National 
Associations, Congressmen and 
others for their efforts to secure 
the passage of federal aid to edu- 
cation bills (Senate Bill 181 and 
House of Representatives Bill 
1296). We pledge ourselves to 
continue our efforts to secure fed- 
eral aid until the boys and girls 
of Tennessee are given more ade- 
quate educational opportunities. 

(3) We heartily approve the 
Victory Action Program unani- 
mously adopted by the Represent- 
ative Assembly of the National 
Education Association, and we 


strongly urge that teachers in 
Middle Tennessee strengthen the 
National Education Association by 
becoming members. 

(4) We urge the federal govern- 
ment to take such steps as are 





H. H. TURPEN 
President, M. T. E. A. 
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necessary to make the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization an effective 
international agency for world 
peace. 

(5) We wish to thank Governor 
McCord for his continued support 
of public education. 

(6) We wish to thank Commis- 
sioner Dossett and the employees 
of the State Department of Edu- 
cation for the continuance and 
expansion of the State Testing 
Program. 

(7) We commend the Tennessee 
Education Association, its Repre- 
sentative Assembly and Adminis- 
trative Council for its legislative 
program and for the active and 
effective campaign conducted in 
support thereof. We express our 
sincere appreciation to the state 
and local organizations that have 
pledged active support of this pro- 
gram, to newspapers for their gen- 
erous publicity, to local associa- 
tions for their effective work, and 
to Dr. A. D. Holt and Mr. F. E. 
Bass for their wise leadership; and 
we pledge our full support in se- 
curing the enactment into law of 
the provisions of this program at 
the next meeting of the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennes- 
see. 

(8) We wish to express our 
gratitude to those teachers who 
are now teaching on permit, and 








N. C. BEASLEY 
Secretary, M. T. E. A. 


to all others who have entered the 
teaching profession for the pur- 
pose of serving during this period 
when there is such a great need 
for teachers. 

(9) We commend the Regional 
Library Program, the beginning 
of which was made possible by a 
state appropriation of the 1945 
Legislature; and we urge support 
for its continued development so 
that every individual in the state 
may have access to adequate 
reading materials. 

(10) We heartily endorse the 
aeronautics education program in 
the state. We urge all teachers to 
develop a better understanding of 
the implications of air age educa- 
tion upon this world society of 
today and to do all in their power 
to increase world understanding. 

(11) We commend the Voca- 
tional Education Department of 
the state for the extension of the 
vocational program to include the 
Veterans Farm Program. 

(12) We recognize and wish to 
commend the great health service 
that is being rendered the school 
children of Tennessee through the 
hot lunch program. 

Resolutions Committee 
HucH Waters, Chairman 
PHILLIP BELL 

CATHERINE CLARK 

Bessie LEE Mason 

RutH McDoNaLpD 





C. H. Coe 
President, W. T. E. A. 
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Officers of M. T. E. A. 


President—H. H. Turpen, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Lawrence 
County. 

Vice-President—W. J. Field, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Columbia. 
Secretary-Treasurer—N. C. Beas- 
ley, Dean-Registrar, State Col- 

lege, Murfreesboro. * 


Resolutions, W. T. E. A. 


1. We reaffirm our support of the 
three point legislative program 
of the T. E. A. and pledge our 
renewed efforts to secure its 
enactments by the 1947 Legis- 
lature. 

2. We wish to express to Dr. A. 
D. Holt and Mr. Frank Bass 
our appreciation and thanks 
for their work in behalf of an 

> improved educational program 
in Tennessee. 

3. We commend Commissioner of 
Education Burgin E. Dossett 
and his entire staff of the State 
Department for their loyal and 
faithful services in the admin- 
istration of the many duties of 
the department. 

4. We wish to express to Gov- 
ernor J. N. McCord our appre- 
ciation and thanks for his 
work in behalf of an improved 
educational program in Ten- 
nessee. 

5. We extend our thanks to the 
officials of the Association for 





EnocH L. MITCHELL 
Secretary, W. T. E. A. 


the splendid program arranged, 
to the city of Memphis for the 
hospitality shown us during 
the meeting, to the press for its 
splendid publicity given to the 
program, especially to Mr. 
Frank Ahlgren and Mr. Robert 
Talley who gave so generously 
much publicity to the teaching 
problems in Tennessee, and to 
the speakers who gave their 
time and effort in making this 
meeting a success. 


6. We pledge our continued sup- 


port to federal aid for educa- 
tion without federal control. 
7. We also wish to express our 
appreciation to the exhibitors 
for their splendid cooperation 
in making this meeting a suc- 
cess. We feel that the material 
which they exhibited will aid 
the teachers in their instruc- 
tional program. 
W. L. Maysry, Chairman 
Mrs. LouIsE CANNON 
Mrs. FRANCES BARKER 
Miss VALENTINE COOPER 
S. E. PIERcE 


Officers of W. T. E. A. 
President—C. H. Cole, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Gibson 
County. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Enoch L. 
Mitchell, State College, Mem- 
phis. 


Resolutions, E. T. E. A. 


BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That we express our appre- 
ciation to the management of the 
East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation for the fine program it has 
provided at this session and to the 
University of. Tennessee for its 
cooperation in furnishing build- 
ings and in various other ways, 
under great handicaps; to the Boy 
Scouts for their faithful and in- 
dispensable service during the 
meeting; to the newspapers for 
the generous use of their space in 
reporting the highlights of our 
meeting; to the Knoxville Cham- 
ber of Commerce for its interest 
and helpful cooperation; and to 
the many citizens of Knoxville 
who have offered their homes to 
furnish lodging to the teachers 
who were unable to secure lodg- 
ing at the hotels. 

2. That we commend the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association for or- 
ganization of a section of East 
Tennessee members to hold an 
annual meeting at the same time 
and in connection with the East 
Tennessee Education Association; 
and we recommend to the boards 
of education of East Tennessee 
that they also organize a section 
for board members in East Ten- 
nessee to meet in connection with 
the East Tennessee Education As- 
sociation in its annual meeting. 

3. That we enthusiastically en- 
dorse the three-point program of 





W. H. TEMPLETON 
President, E. T. E. A. 
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D. S. BurRLEson 
Secretary, E. T. E. A. 
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the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, and recommend to the gen- 
eral assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee that it adopt the program 
in full, and pass such other legis- 
lation as the progress of the public 
school system demands. 

4. That we express our com- 
mendation of the conference held 
during the meeting on the prob- 
lem of teacher supply by the De- 
partment of Superintendents, and 
that we thank the representatives 
of the various other school agen- 
cies, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, State Colleges, United 
States Office of Education, and 
Boards of Education, for their par- 
ticipation. We recommend that 
every effort be put forth by our 
superintendents and by all of the 
other agencies herein named to 
solve this most urgent problem. 

5. That we endorse the United 
Nations in its effort to create a 
world organization for the sup- 
pression of war and the promoting 
of peace and harmony among the 
nations of the world, the advanc- 
ing of its general welfare, and for 
cultivating a spirit of friendship 
with other nations. 

6. That we endorse the service 
now being rendered to our nation 
and to the world by Secretary of 
State Byrnes and we appreciate his 
courage in fighting for a just peace 
for the little nations as well as for 
the great nations. 

7. That we express our regret 
at the apparent lack of public 
spirit on the part of various 
groups or factions in the country; 
and we hope for a fuller cooper- 
ation in the effort to solve the 
many industrial and domestic 
problems now facing our great 
country. 

8. That we again pledge our- 
selves to continue to strive for 
the highest and best in our schools 
until we shall have not only 
schools for every child and youth, 
but schools good enough for every- 
one. 

9. That we express our sincere 
thanks to United States Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, Superin- 
tendent Willard E. Goslin of Min- 
neapolis, and Bishop G. Bramley 
Oxnam of the New York Area of 
the Methodist Church for the ex- 
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cellent and timely messages which 
they brought us in the general 
sessions; and to the many excel- 
lent speakers and leaders for their 
messages in the numerous depart- 
mental sessions of this meeting. 
Respectfully submitted: 
(Signed) 
F. H. Trotter, Chairman 
D. C. DENTON 


e 
Officers of E. T. E. A. 


President—W. H. Templeton, As- 
sistant Principal of Chattanooga 
Central High School. 

Vice-President — H. L. Callahan, 
Superintendent, Monroe County 
Schools. 

Executive Secretary—D. S. Burle- 
son, State College, Johnson City. 

Treasurer—John S. Humphreys, 
Rule High School, Knoxville. 


FOOLER 


John Smith happened to witness a 
minor holdup. In due time the police 
arrived, and one officer asked the 
witness his name. 

“John Smith,” said Smith. 

“Cut the comedy,” snapped the cop. 
“What’s your name?” 

“All right,” said Smith, 
down as Winston Churchill.” 

“That’s more like it,” said the officer. 
“You can’t fool me with that Smith 


stuff.” 
APPETITE 


“Good day, Mrs. Brown. How is 
your husband this morning?” asked one 
countrywoman of another whose hus- 
band was ill. 

“Well, I think he’s a bit better,” was 
the reply. “He sat up for an hour 
yesterday, and had a little appetite. 
He ate a couple of chops, a veal and 
’am pie, two helpings of apple pudding, 
and a snack o’ cheese. I think by 
tomorrow he’ll be able to swallow 
something substantial.” 


“put me 








4 STITCH IN TIME . « e 


NOW is the time to order 
Your second semester workbooks. 


Of the over 200 titles of 
Harlow workbooks -- all tailor- 
made to. your needs -- many fit 
your texts exactly! 


Write for your free catalog 
of the many Harlow workbooks 
that will insure high level 
student performance in your 
second semester classes. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
217% No. Harvey Ave. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. j 
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Announcement 


Seventh Annual Southeastern 
Regional Conference, Department 
of Classroom Teachers of N. E. A, 

Lexington, Kentucky; Decem- 
ber 27, 28, 1946; Lafayette Hotel. 

Theme: A Program for Action: 
Building Strong and Active Local 
Associations, and Developing 
Finer Human Relations. 

Host: Lexington-Fayette County 
Classroom Teachers Association. 














Everything you could 
ask for in a food 


Eye appeal .. . taste-appeal ... 
and good, sound nourishment. 
In addition to Vitamin “A” and 
calcium, Sealtest Ice Cream is 
rich in other vitamins, minerals 
and protein found in milk, and 
contains 10 important Amino 
acids. Our Government in- 
cludes ice cream in one of the 
Basic-7 food groups. 


Sorithern Dairies 
Sealtest 


ICE CREAM 


THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 








Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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DEVELOPING THE HIGH 
SCHOOL CHOIR © 201 


At the outset, let me say that I 
realize this is a broad subject and 
one which has been propounded 
upon by many outstanding 
authorities in this field. 

Every director, however, is in- 
terested in making his or her choir 
a successful organization, and it 
is my purpose in this article to 
add to what has already been 
written a few things which might 
help achieve this goal. 


Interest 

Before one can expect to start 
any sort of singing organization in 
the high school, there must be 
interest in it and a sincere desire 
for it. There are so many things 
to attract the interest of the boys 
and girls of high school age that 
the singing organization must 
offer them a great deal if it ex- 
pects to compete with their other 
interests. 


Rehearsals 

The first and probably the most 
important element in creating and 
maintaining interest is the regu- 
lar rehearsal period. Regular re- 
hearsals should be conducted in 
such manner as will cause the 
boys and girls to look forward to 
them as a joyous, happy experi- 
ence, rather than a period of dry 
note-learning and drudgery. Of 
course the respective parts must 
be learned, and a good way to 
accomplish this is to appoint lead- 
ers in each section, preferably 
good sight readers, if you have 
any, and let the sections compete 
to see which can learn its part 
the best the soonest. Place the 
responsibility of part-learning on 
the group and its leaders, of 
course, with your encouragement 
and guidance. When all the sec- 
tions of your choir come together 
for rehearsal, you will find a 
wholesome spirit of competition 
as well as a better comprehension 
of the respective voice parts. 





*Ross Dowden is head of the Music 
Department of Cohn High School, 
Nashville. He is also a member of the 
music staff of Radio Station WSM. 


Then you can work on finishing 
and polishing the numbers for 
performance. 

Selection of Music 

Selection of the music is also an 
important element in stimulating 
interest in the choral group. Do 
not be afraid to use a few popular 
songs of the day. The group will 
like these and work harder on 
the better music in return. What 
is wrong, anyway, with using a 
few good choral arrangements of 
the songs of American composers 
such as Cole Porter, George 
Gershwin, Irving Berlin, and Vin- 
cent Youmans? They make good 
program numbers and add dash 
and a professional touch to the 
high school music program. I 
make my own arrangements of 
many such songs, especially for 
my choral group. The boys and 
girls like the idea of having their 
own special arrangements. 

I believe in selecting music for 
my group which is vital and says 
something to the singers them- 
selves, from the standpoint of 
words and textual: meaning as 
well as musical interest. The 
singers must understand, love, and 
believe in their music before they 
can sell it to others. 

Some of the numbers which I 
have found to appeal to young 
singers have been the music of the 
world’s greatest masters, Pales- 
trina, Bach, Handel, and others. 
I try to serve a well-balanced 
musical diet with plenty of meat, 
as well as some cake and ice 


cream. Much depends upon the 
way it is served; always make it 
attractive. 


Performances 


One cannot train a race horse 
without ever taking him on the 
track or a bird dog without taking 
him into the field. Neither should 
a director expect to train and de- 
velop a high school choir without 
providing opportunities for per- 
formance. 

Appearances in assembly and 
before Parent Teachers meetings 
are fine, but the real thrill comes 
when the group goes “out” to 
sing. Neighborhood churches, 
schools, civic clubs, banquets, and, 
if your town has a radio station, 
an occasional radio program, pro- 
vide fine outlets for your choral 
groups. 

Before each performance I give 
my group a pep talk much like 
that of a football coach. I impress 
upon them the importance of each 
appearance and key them up to 
the occasion. 

We should not be afraid to in- 
ject a few “show business” 
methods into the performances 
but should always try to main- 
tain sincerity and good taste in 
interpretations of the music. 


Choir Robes 


Uniform appearance is a must. 
Choir robes are very important in 
the building of the High School 
Choir. I know some of you think 
it is impossible for you to robe 
your choir, but it really is not. 
There are many ways to raise 
money for choir robes, and if you 
and your group want them 





Cohn High School Choir 
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enough, you will find a way to 
get them. 

Get the best robes you possibly 
can, tailored ones, if at all pos- 
sible. I have robed choirs with 
homemade robes, but they never 
have the dash and fine appearance 
that tailored ones do. Of course, 
the school colors should be carried 
out in so far as possible, but if 
your school has very glaring 
colors, this may not be plausible. 

Give the members of your group 
something of which to be proud, 
and impress upon them the honor 
cf wearing the school colors in the 
choir robes the same as the foot- 
ball and basketball uniform. 


Selection of Personnel 


Selection of choir personnel 
varies greatly with the size of the 
student body and nature of the 
music program in the school. 

I select my choir members in 
much the same manner as a 
coach would select a team. Every- 
one interested in singing has a 
chance. I usually have this large 
group meet twice a week. We 


sing for the sheer joy of it, and I 
do not strive to develop a finished 
product with this large chorus. 
Tryouts or auditions are held, and 
I hear each voice on scales and 
intervals, then each aspirant is 
asked to sing his or her part in 
one of the numbers we have 
worked on in the large group. In 
this way musicianship is stressed 
as well as voice quality. Care 
should be taken in the tryout or 
audition not to frighten timid 
singers off. Many a good ensem- 
ble singer has gone undiscovered 
because he did not want to sing a 
solo for the tryout. I’m not so 
much interested in soloists for my 
ensemble group as I am in the 
straight, smooth, blending voice. 

As a result of the auditions I 
select forty of the best voices, 
using voice quality and musician- 
ship as the principal criteria for 
choice. These forty are assigned 
robes and are considered the “first 
team,” so to speak. I impress 
upon them the honor of having 
been chosen, as well as the re- 
sponsibility which being a mem- 
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Basic Skills Readers 


by Spencer, et al. 


Finding New Trails, Grade 4 | 
Exploring New Trails, Grade 5 | 
Traveling New Trails, Grade 6 
Driving the Reading Road, Grade 7 
Progress on Reading Roads, Grade 8 


Diversified to afford training in all types 
of reading—not restricted exclusively to story- 


Ways to read and aims of reading clearly empha- 

Activities are set up to develop required abilities 
—no workbooks needed. 

Self-directed; self-checking. 


Use These New Readers 


Published by 


Tennessee Representative 
B. B. McMAHAN, Manchester, Tennessee 
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Chicago 16, Illinois 




















ber of the performing group en- 


tails. Regular attendance at daily 
rehearsals is required, and should 
a member of the group become 
careless, there is always an under- 
study or alternate to take his 
place and his choir robe. 

From within this highly selected 
group of forty I select a sixteen- 
voice group which is used on more 
intricate and difficult music, and 
from this small group, a girls trio 
and male quartet. 

All these groups are used in pre- 
senting a more varied and inter- 
esting program. The boys and 
girls of the selected groups must 
feel a pride in being a member. 


Organization 


After the personnel has been 
chosen, we have an election of 
officers and elect a president, sec- 
retary and treasurer, publicity di- 
rector, librarian, and two ward- 
robe mistresses. The chorus mem- 
bers consider it an honor to be 
selected to one of these offices, 
comparable to that of the captain 
of the football team. The director 
should place a great deal of re- 
sponsibility on the officers and 
impress upon them the _ impor- 
tance of each office to the welfare 
of the organization. 

Developing the high school 
choir is hard work; it will take a 
lot out of any director, but when 
one can stand before a group of 
fine, wholesome, young Ameri- 
cans and hear, with pride, the re- 
sult of his hard work, and see 
tears of sheer joy and love of 
music start in the eyes of the boys 
and girls themselves, he should 
not be surprised, or ashamed, to 
feel a strange tightness in his own 

(Continued on page 32) 











@ COFFEE SHOP 
@ SHELBY ROOM 
@ TAP ROOM _ ROOMS 
@ BALINESE ROOM FROM 
@ MAGNOLIA S$ , 1!) 

ROOF GARDEN 
Nightly dancing to World-Famous Orchestras ea 


ALL PUBLIC ROOMS, MANY GUEST ROOMS AIR CONDITIONED 
SCOTT J. STEWART, Managing Director 
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THE CAFETERIA MANAGER’S 
PLACE IN A SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


By LELA BURDETTE DeFRIESE* 


Many people are ready to shout 
the praises of our modern school 
lunch program without giving 
much thought to the personnel in 
the cafeterias. The people who 
prepare our food do more than 
cook and serve the food. 

A successful cafeteria manager 
and her helpers are spending 
much of their time outside of 
school hours thinking and plan- 
ning for the health future of those 
children in that school. 

Two primary factors in pro- 
moting good eating habits are the 
attractiveness of the food and the 
pleasantness of the person who 
prepares and serves the food. For 
these reasons it is of utmost im- 
portance that the cafeteria per- 
sonnel be a happy group. The 
writer has in mind those people 
in her own school who are doing 
such a marvelous job in keeping 
the children well fed. They have 
a thorough knowledge of food 
values found in the various foods. 
They realize the importance of 
color and attractiveness in arrang- 
ing foods on the serving table, 
thereby exciting the flow of gas- 
tric juices as the children proceed 
down the line with their trays. 
They also are able to assist chil- 
dren in making wise selections 
and then placing the food neatly 
on the child’s plate. They are 
true artists indeed! 

There is something about the 
friendliness of the servers which 
creates a wholesome atmosphere 
in the dining room. Another 
highly prized factor of our per- 
sonnel is their acquaintance with 
each child. There is a personal 
interest shown when the person 
serving can say, “Charles, what 
would you like to eat today?” 
The server can call each child by 
name after a week or two in 
school. She not only knows their 
names but she knows their eating 
capacity: For a scanty eater she 
serves smaller servings, thus 


*Hemlock School, Chattanooga. 


saving what would be left on the 
plates for larger children who will 
probably eat more. 

We are often made to wonder 
how we would get along without 
the lunch program, and of course 
the food is very important, but the 
program has much more value 
when we have the highly qualified 
and interested people serving in 
the capacity of cafeteria workers. 
By interested we mean those 
with a definite interest in the wel- 
fare of each child. 

Then last but not least in the 
praise of the personnel of the 
cafeteria is the cashier. She is a 
pleasant, smiling person that un- 
derstands children. She helps 
them to figure the price of their 
meals. She also knows how much 
money each child can afford to 





Easily Remedied 


The owner of a number of houses 
was never at a loss for an answer, or 
a remedy, when faced with a complaint 
about one of his houses. 

One day a tenant came to him in a 
fiery temper. 

“Look here,” he snapped, “you’ve got 
to do something about my place. I 
don’t pay rent to live in a pigsty. Why, 
there’s even grass coming through the 
floor boards in the dining room.” 

“We'll soon settle that,” said the 
landlord, after a while. ‘“I’ll send a 
man around with a lawn mower right 
away.” 








spend each day. She tactfully 
and patiently helps them to 
choose wisely within their own 
spending ability. This.person is 
a very valuable asset to the lunch 
program. 

May we give praise to those who 
deserve praise! 
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A List of Free and Inexpensive 
Classroom Helps Available from Ten- 
nessee Teacher’s Advertisers. 


14a. Workbook for use with Webster’s 
New International Dictionary is a 
sixteen-page booklet in which 
teachers of English will find help- 
ful suggestions for teaching the 
use of the dictionary. Indicate 
the quantity desired for each 
class. (G. & C. Merriam.) 
Pictoreels is a catalog of 16mm. 
sound and silent films, 35mm. 
color slidefilms, and 2 x 2 color 
slides. It offers a variety of fea- 
ture length pictures — drama, 
musicals, and unusual educational 
short subjects. Pictures avail- 
able on a rental or sale basis. 
(Pictorial Films.) 

“Aviation in the Elementary 
School” offers graded units and 
selected reference bibliography 
for the elementary teachers who 
are integrating air-age learning 
with regular classroom curric- 
ulum. (TWA. 

New Hand Care Chart and leaf- 
lets for girls for use by teachers 
of Home Economics, Health and 
Physical Education, and business 
subjects. Specify number of 
students for leaflets. (Bristol- 
Myers Company.) 

Hairdo chart illustrates the 
right hairdo for different types 
of faces. It also suggests new 
ideas for headbands and other 
hairdo gadgets which the teen- 
age girl and her older sister will 
adore. 

In requesting the items listed above, 
please indicate the quantity you can use 
to good advantage in each case. It may 
require as much as three or four weeks 
for delivery of some of these items. 


15a. 


16a. 


17a. 


18a. 














J OHN 
- USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
HOTEL Three cents is enclosed for each 
item checked. 
JOHNSON CITY l4a. 15a. 16a. 17a. 18a. 
TENNESSEE NOG. Fs Tis sees . Lions 
225 ROOMS 225 BATHS | Address .......... vee 
Rates from $2.50 eae State 
; Subject taught . 
COFFEE SHOP School address...... fe 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager Enrollment: Boys..... Girls 
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“For Such a Time as This’’* 


By WORTH McCLURE* 

The atomic bomb was but a 
frightful exclamation point to a 
sentence already written. The 
moving finger still writes and this 
time the handwriting upon the 
wall shapes a question. Upon the 
answer to that question hangs the 
fate of a civilization. 

Starting with Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in his memorable address 
from Tokyo Bay, soldiers, scien- 
tists, statesmen, and _ publicists 
have all said that only an en- 
lightened humanity can write the 
answer. This is but another way 
cf saying that the fateful answer 
is being written at this moment in 
the classrooms of the world; that 
a teacher in today’s balance of 
affairs is worth more than a gen- 
eral and a teaching corps more 
than an army. 

The screaming headlines of to- 
day bear witness to the tensions 
that afflict the world. Ours not 
to be terrified but to capitalize 
them constructively, for human 
progress has always sprung from 
tensions. The time of tension is 
the time for greatness. 

In such a time as this, leader- 
ship is tested. Never was the 
superintendent’s job more diffi- 
cult, more crossed with unpre- 
dictables, more vexed with ham- 
pering complications than it is 
today. Yet he knows that what 
happens in the classroom now is 
more important to this old world 
than at any time since schools 
began. He is conscious of the 
broad responsibilities of his lead- 
ership. He is proud to be a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession for 
such a time as this. 

The American Association of 
School Administrators has been a 
department of the National Edu- 
cation Association since 1870. Its 
members are, in largest part, the 
state, county, and city superin- 
tendents on whose shoulders rests 
the responsibility for leadership. 
Through their Association, its pro- 
fessional services and its publica- 





*See Book of Esther 4: 14—“And 
who knoweth whether thou art not 
come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this.” 

tExecutive Secretary, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 
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tions they seek vision, courage, 
and skill in administrative leader- 
ship to the end that the classroom 
may have its opportunity to win 
the race with chaos. 





I Am a Teacher 


I wish that I could persuade 
every teacher in an elementary 
school to be proud of his occupa- 
tion—not conceited or pompous, 
but proud. People who introduce 
themselves with the shameful re- 
mark that they are “just an ele- 
mentary-school teacher” give me 
despair in my heart. Did you 
ever hear a lawyer say deprecat- 
ingly that he was only a little 
patent attorney? Did you ever 
hear.a physician say, “I am just 
a brain surgeon?” I beg of you 
to stop apologizing for being a 
member of the most important 
section of the most important 
profession in the world. The 
grandeur of your profession can 
clothe you like a splendid cloak. 
Pull it around you; draw up to 
your full height, look anybody 
squarely in the eyes; and say, I 
AM A TEACHER.—William G. 
Carr. 











New Books Received 


NATIONS OVERSEAS, Atwood and 
Thomas. Ginn and Co., Boston. 
Price, $2.08. 254 pages. 

ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING, 
William G. Carr. Ginn and Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.00. 100 pages. 

THE OCEAN BOOK, John Y. Beaty. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. Price, 
$1.35. 240 pages. 

THE AMERICAN SINGER, Book 5, 
Beatie and Others. American Book 
Co., Cincinnati. 214 pages. 

IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS. Col- 
lege Entrance Book Co., New York. 
Price, $1.15. 247 pages. 
ADVENTURES IN READING —DIS- 
COVERY, Knoble. The John C. Win- 
ston Co., Atlanta. 500 pages. 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM, Julian El- 


fenbien. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 341 pages. 

USING OUR WORLD, Directed Activi- 
ties III. Ginn and -Co., Boston. Price, 
72c. 165 pages. 

OUR WORLD CHANGES, Directed 
Activities II. Ginn and Co., Boston. 
Price, 68c. 166 pages. 


Book Reviews 


PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES AND 
THE PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK 
by Walsh and Walsh. Copyright, 1946, 
The McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia. The Plain 
English Exercises Books I, II, and III 
and the Plain English Handbook for 
grades seven, eight, and nine have 
been completely revised. These books 
provide a systematic learning program 
—so plain and sensible that students 
pursue it with genuine enthusiasm. 
W th the Plain English Plan students 
make their own corrections because the 
easily understood explanations and ex- 
amples in the Plain English Handbook 
help them determine correct usage. 
This feature enables each student to 
work according to his individual need. 
A set of tests is provided to accompany 
each book and a Teacher’s Key and 
Reference Guide accompanies class 
orders. This complete English pro- 
gram is well worth consideration. 


* 

HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR 
(Continued from page 30) 
throat at the realization of a hard 

job well done. 

It would be so nice if we, who 
love our work, love the fresh exu- 
berance of youth, love the music 
of youth; we, who are striving to 
follow in the footsteps of the 
world’s greatest Teacher, could be 
paid in accordance with the valu- 
able service which the teaching 
profession renders to humanity. 
Many believe “our day of march 
has come.” God grant that it will 
dawn full and bright on all finan- 
cial martyrs to our great cause. 
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ted Editors—Barnes ® Bessey @ Gambill ®@ Haber © Knox ® Seay © Shattuck 
On. 
- D vorways To kindle a love for good reading and to explore life through 
OK - literature, The Realm of Reading samples the world’s books: Chosen 
46, Trails from the writings of men of all nationalities and all times, these 
= selections offer a rich variety of experiences. High in literary 
ITI I ohwavs quality, they are arranged in units according to themes that are 
a & appealing and significant to young Americans. For the class study- 
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u- Johnson S THREE STARS ' Reading for Interest Practice Books, beginning 
ng with a Readiness Practice Book and extending 
4 through Grade 6 
ch Jobnson’s new language series ee eee ee 


. Ww The Language We Use books 1 through V1  RESSLER AND OTHERS 


vital language for here and now English in Action Practice Books, Elementary 
| Series, Grades 3-8. High School Series to ac- 





- Jobnson’s new readers company Courses One, Two, Three, and Four. 
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‘I stories rich in literary quality | Arithmetic for Use, Eight Books, Grades 1-8. 
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Ready to Serve You 


Whether You Plan- 


A New Building 
A New Room 


or 
A New Department 


We can help you in selecting the best materials and equipment for all 
grades if you submit your needs to us. 


Nashville Products (o. — Highland Products Co. 
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